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Introduction , * 
* • 

/ 

The Visiting Scholars Series brought to the University of Illinois campus four 1 * 
distinguished speakers who presented different peifrfiectlves on education and work at a 
time when enactment of federal policies was believed to* be crucial to the well being of 
millions of people, The series posed questions about: 

*p ° Responsibilities to'undftrserved groups 

° Outcomes of popular approaches to education and" training 

° Nature of work and 0/ the*woll .educa'te'd person of the future 

° Alternatives in education and training for work J 

0 Bridging tjhe gap between education and work I 

/ ' ' 

■* '° Limits of education and training 

r ' . * 

This monograph presents the views of the four speakers. 

* ,, » 

John Crasso raises research and evaluation Issues as they pertain to vocational 
education's Responsibility to youth. Crasso Is a' Research Associate In the Office of 
Research and Development at West Virginia University and Associate Professor Jn the 
College of Human Resources. He Is'the author (with John She*a) of Vocational Fducatlon 
and Training : Impact on Youth, jjnd a member of thi» advisory pariefl For Tfie* con- * 
t rover slat TfltA^oc at \o na[ T^ducaYTon study. His research on vocational education ftas led 
tu testimonies before the Senate Committed on Lalnor and Human Resources, and to 
consultation on other NIF sponsored vocational education research pro|octs. \ 

According to Grasso, "Some ' studies baSeti on national data fall to report a market 
payoff for vocational education programs', These findings Suggest that state -and Tocnl 
Vducatlona* 'authorities responsible for allocation 'of resources among programs should 
examine their outcomes. This will Illuminate whether the presumed benefits actually 
exist and lead to program Improvement through choosing and , focusing on realistic 
goals," . ■ * * 

Marcla Freedman addresses the Issue of the target of occupational training, ,1s It 
for the employer, the trainer or the worker* frerdman,,.a Sen Mr Research Associate at 
Columbia University. Investigates and writes about lM>or market segmentation, education 
and, training requirements for occupations, and problem and prospects In youth employ- 
ment. Member of the National Council on Employment Policy, sho has /written with Anna 
Dutka, '"TfnMng Information for Policy Guidance" as well as a book on th* process Of UJ 
'. work establishment . * . * ' * —J 

CO 

Freedman asserts that "There has always been a tension In* American education * <3C 
• between what might properly be called education and training In the segse of Acquisition 
of occupational skills. As returns to Investment In secondary artel post Secondary 
education diminished frem their high levels of the sixties, more attention ha* beer? 
focused* on skHl training as* an aid to labor market entry. Sometimes this emphasis has 
lod to the neglect of the basic fact; tha* occupational training Is a process rot/lOr than 6 
» an ovont," • y » 

Robert Bundy stimulates thinking about the future of vocational education and Its 
relationship to liberal arts education. Rundy Is a poet, a philosopher and an educe- Cjj 
tlonat. 'planner . Self employed as 5an educational consultant for the past twelv* years/ CJ) 
he has worked with groups In the United States and Canada— administrators , teachers, ^ 
community "groups, and professional associations exploring the queltlon, "What will It 
mean to be an educated person in the twenty-first century'" He was editor of "Images i 
of the Future. 21st Century and Reyond," HIS Phi Delta Kappftn article about the J;**J 
future of education wd* selected for the 1976 bicentennial -Issiy and by the Notional 
Education £r*ts Association for one of two national awards, 

He proposes that "Currerlt global trends suggest tomorrow's education person will N 
be different In many respects fcom the kind of person that aultad* an Industrially ^orl- 
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ented society, Thu'broad outlines of this new literacy are atrS&dy ^visible and will in- 
clude.' a^ reduction of nationalism and the emergence of a global perspective on human 
affairs, ii movement ,away from^ excessive competition to an ethic of cooperation and 
interdependence, the appropriate use of technology to stay 'ecologically In balance, a 
shift fr6m fragmentation in our life and thinking to a sense of wholeness and intercon- 
nected ness. M JL ° ■* 

' -Marlon Pines brings a candid look at the politics of Implementing CFTM programs 
In the present climate of federal conservatism. Pines directs the Mayor's Office of Man- 
power In Baltimore, Maryland, providing leadership for the. largest youth entitlement 
demonstration program In the U.S, and for the/iemonstratlon of a number of education/ 
work alternatives to traditional schooling. ** 

For her outstanding service to vouth**"m*ough CFTA programs, she recefVad the 
19B0 Gertrude- Folkes Zlmancl Award given by the National Child Labor Committee, An 
expert in the politics of Implementing federal programs* Ms. Pines serves on the 
National Council on Employment Policy, the National Council op Crime and- Juvenile 
Delinquency and the CFTA Director's V/ork Group. ^ * 

According* to Pines, the key to successful programs, especially In economically lean 
times. Is a clear and focused agenda. 'An agenda Is essential that Includes attention to 
maintaining or'. Improving the quality of neighborhoods and stimulating economic develop- 
ment as well Improving worker skills anW emplftyaUlllty ♦ 

The Visiting Scholars Series was co-sponsored by the Institute of Labor and indus- 
trial ♦Relation^ and made possible by a grant from the Illinois' State Hoard of Fducatlon: 
< • 
On behalf of tfoe Visiting Scholars'* Committee, I Invite you to roflect with us orY the 
♦perspectives articulated by each of the presenters. 



Madge Attwood, Chair 
Visiting Scholars In^Fducatlon 
and Work Series + 




♦Comprehensive Training and Rmployment Act. 



* t • 
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Introduction 



Why )s vocational education a good Idea' Why, Indeed' Presumably, a thoughtful 
answer to the question should be based upon, or at' least bV consistent with, evidence 
from studies of the outcomes bf vocational education programs, 

Thus, there are reasons for conducting rosearch and program evaluation In voca- 
tional education. Findings may.be usoful ffor* many reasons. Administrators can use 
findings for program Improvement, and fo* decisions about maintaining, expandlnq or. 
reducing programs. Legislators can consldeY findings while maklnn funding decisions 
Students -and parents can use findings for c\reer decisions, Taxpayers can use find- 
ings for drawing conclusions about the effects of their tax dollars. Educators can 
review findings while considering the questions that realte to the philosophy and policy 
In American public education. m 

The vocational education system can be conceived as the embodiment of one type of 
.American educational philosophy. Evaluation and research can Illuminate the nature of 
similarities and differences among vocational education, general education and academic 
education. Educators within the vocational education system ca\ also use evaluation and 
research to better understand elements of fhelr own enterprlseV and to discover profit- 
able future directions for It, x 
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Extent of Evaluation and Research 

9 „ - . 

^ y How much evaluation and research Is available for review' How much by way of 
evaluation and research has been conducted on the topic of \\\c effects or outcomes of 
vocational education programs? One possible answer may be derived from the results of 
a recent project . ' / 

* * In September 1980, Robert Tayhor, Executive Director" of the National Center fdr . 

^ Research In Vocational Education, at The Ohio State Unlv#rsitV. testified before the 
Mouse Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, on the effect* 
of vocational education programs. He reported that the Center had recently concluded 
a review of the literature on the effects of vocational education programs, covering 
studies rej>orted during the past twelve years (see Mertons et al., 1980), References 

» % were .gathered through ^scholarly searches and Individual appeals to each of the Staje 
Directors of ^vocational education, and approximately 1500 references were Identified for 
^evaluation and research conducted at national, regional, state orMocal leyels. 

The review team examined these references, sortlnq and retaining or discarding 
them according to their tjtles, attracts and the reports themselves, and ultimately dis- 
carded mor*' than eighty percent "of the references as not useful as sources of accept- 
able evidence of* the effects of vocational education. Studies that were retained num- 
bered 232 for the twelve-year period 1968 to 1 980. 

It Is interesting to note that the regional, state and local studios were further 
•classified Into categories labelled "more rigorous" and 'Mess rigorous" based on certain 
standards for research. For Instance, If a study wjere based on a survey In which the 
rate of response was low and no attempt was reported to Investigate possible bias due 
to non-response . then such a study was labelled /'less rigorous."' The crltlerla adopted 
by the review team for classification of studies according to rigor were not very strin- 
gent; for example, the cut-off for "more" or "less" rigorous on the basis of rate-of- 
responsc* was only forLv^ percent. Even so, 115 of" the 232 studies recleved the dasjg- 
natlon "less rigorous. 1 ^\ 

Thus*, the review team ended up with 232 studies, about half of which were 
labelled "less rigorous, " * as the research production on the effects of vocational educa- 
tion upon participants for a period of twelve years. By comparison, \f yiere had been 
no national studies, no local studies, no regional studies, but merely one study 
reported from someone In each state each year, this alone would have amounted to "fcOO 
studies, not 232 or fewer. Unless the review team missed a very large number of 
studies. It may be concluded >ttiat the effects of vocaflorial education programs Is not a 
popular topic for evaluation and research. / 

<v « 
In fact, thlrty-slx of the studies were national In scope. Interestingly, In the 

case of the vast majorjty of Jthese studies, the authors do not Appear to be members of 
the vocational education community, nor were the authors' organizations part of the 
vocational education system, nor were these studies conducted with funds from voca- 
tional education sources. 

♦■ » 

( • • 

* Federal Role 

Students of human behavlbr might suggest that persons within vocational education 
would conduct evaluation and research In vocational education provided that appropriate 
contingencies are In 'place. For Instance, If funding for vocational education were 
contingent upon the production of evaluation and research* then It should be forth- 
coming. However, If there were no requirement for the release of funds, then this 
activity wo^ild only be undertaken If there were, other payoffs. 

The primary alternative payoff Is, of courje, the achievement of program Improve^ 
ment. That Is, vocational educatlof) evaluation and research should be conducted for 0 
•Its owrt sake, for the natural benefits that .flow from such activity In terms of the 
opportunity to Improve existing programs*. Logically this should cause thto production 
of more and better evaluation and research In vocational education, especially by the 
vocational eddcatlon Community. » - 

Legislative provisions enacted by Congress over time seem to reflect the arrange- 
ment of external contingencies, In the form of "strings." As far back at the passage 
of trje Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 there* were requirements for accountability-type evalu- 
ation reports* ' * 
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To participate In the benefits of the legislation, the States were required 
to. . . prepare a State plan, showing the programs they Intend to provide (and) 
make an annual report to the Federal Board for Vocational education Showing 
the work done during the year. (Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Panel of Consultants, 1963. p. 22.) 

These provisions may be conceived as constituting the first federal requirements for 
"evaluation" of vocational education, which took the form of reporting for the sake of 
accountability. 

Similar provisions appeared In legislation to renew and expand federal support for 
vocational education over the next several decades. Hc*vever. there have been prob- 
lems even In the accountablllty-lype reports produced. In the last 2(1 years, national 
/panels have reviewed available Information , and reported finding Incomplete, non com- 
parable, and Inadequate data on vocational education enrollments, completions, place- 
ments, and expenditures. 

In the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Congress provided for the establishment 
of an Advisory Council on Vocational Education In 1066 to evaluate the results of the 
Act, and to report, with recommendations for Improvement, by January 1968. However, 
the council reported that: ' 

As the first advisory council on vocational education, we have found it Impos- 
sible to determine to our full satisfaction what has occurred under the Act... 
(Evans, Mangum and Pragan. 1969. p. 30.) 
* *>* * 

Instead, the council found "gaps In statistical data, deficiency in depth of rejwrtlnq. as 
well as the lack of adequate standards for evaluation of performance" (p. 39). 

Most recently. In hearing prior to* the 1976 education amendments. Arthur Lee 
testified to a continuing lack of uniformity of definitions underlylnq the data helnq 
reported (Committee on Education and labor, J976). In response to the continuing 
Incomplete resolution of the problems In evaluation of vocational education. Congress 
passed the 1 976 Education Amendments Including what have now been called the most 
prescriptive provisions* for evaluation In history (Stevenson. 1 977). These N Include the 
Implementation by t tie National Center for Education Statistics of a uniform data report- 
ing system called the. Vocational Education Data System, The short history of 'the 
\ Implementation of' this system Is already Interspersed with instances of resistance by the 
vocational community to adopt the uniform reporting system. 

Unfortunately, the use of Inadequate, or Inaccurate reporting systems can produce 
problems even Within the vocational system of a state. Kw example can conveniently he 
W taken from West Virginia data. There, vocational programs are offered to provide 
training In health and safety matters to persons Interested in employment In coal 
mining. To qualify Jpr such employment,^ persons must complete a program offerv<] 
through the vocational system (or through companies or certified private - trainers) and 
pass a test administered by the State Department <>f Mines. Among other uses, data on 
program completers Is -•♦used In analysis of labor supply Cor the coak mining labor force, 
and on the need for more or less vocational training. 

The annual reports from the Bureau of Vocational, Technlc.il and Adult Education 
(BVE) contain Information that purports to be the final enumerations of persons com- 
pleting such programs and passing the certification tests. At the same time, annual 
reports from the Department of Mfnes (DOM) contain Information on the number of 
persons to whom certificates were Issued. Thus, the numbers In the DOM reports 
should exceed those In the BVE reports, because they should Include all the FWf 
figures plus numbers for persons trained by company and private trainers. I.e., from 
outside tKe~ vocational system. However, the reverse fs true. Numbers In the HVE 
reports are about twice as high ^aS the numbers given by DOM. and one of these sets Is 
Clearly Incorrect. Analysis based on the 1 Incorrect series may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions regarding, among other things r Mje slfe of labor supply In the mining sector 
and the need for any additional vocational programs related to coal mining health and 
safety (see Table 1 ) . » 
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Table I 

Underground Miner Training 
ana 4 Certification , 
In West Vlrgl'nla - 
1976-Presei\£ 

/ • . • 




Number of -persons completing Inexperienced underground mip«rf^TrxTn 1 ng , 
West Virginia Bureau of Vocational. Technical, ano>>Rdult Education 
fywual Reports, Various Years 



Year: 
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" June 


July 


June 
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June 


July 
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1976 
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1977 
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1978' 


' 1979 
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1980 














3,602 



3,432 



2,297 



Number bf K Underground Miner Certificates Issued, 
WesT Virginia 1 Department of Klines 
Annual Reports , Various Years 



Other Factors 

If tho Imposition by the Congress of external contingency arrangements to stim- 
ulate' the produftlon of evaluation In vocational education Is Ineffective, why then has 
evaluation and research not been produced on account of opportunities for program 
Improvement? Thero are at least three reasons: 

1. Tho commitment of vocational education teachers and administrators. 

2, Unreported evaluation and research ; . v 
1. Inherent difficulties. * 9 



It Is Important to review each of those other factors that affect evaluation and research 
In vocational oducatlon. * 

Comm itment of Voc ation al Educationalists 

Persons In vocational education are commXted to It, and an element of this com- 
mitment Is the belief that vocational education already Is a good Idea. Frequently , this 
belief extends to the assumption that existing programs do successfully produce all the 
outcomes that are deslreu all the time. Unfortunately, existing evidence Is not sup- 
portive. Taylor's revlew\ Indicates that on virtually every dimension— educational out- 
comes, psychological, and\abor market outcomes--the evidence of tfce effects of voca- 
tional education Is mixed (Taylor, 1980). Me states (1980, p. 31 ): "However , at this 
time, we/ have boon unable \o scientifically verify some of the benefits" (of vocational 
education) . 



Unreported Activity * 

A different reason for the limited production of evaluation and research It that a 
major type of evaluation In vocational education Is the use of on-site visitations by 
advisory teams, which does not result in additions to the research 'and evaluation 
Iteroturn, 
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The" on-site vlsltatlun Is perhaps the most widely accepted method of assessing 
m program quality In vocational education. The on-site tpam examines materials, rurrlcn- 
{ ^ t \ luiri, equipment . and techniques on the basis of standards (that may hi? regarded as 
4 * Intermediate evaluation criteria) or attempts to observe whether the program Is ron- 
'tlucted r ln agreement with Its rjoals and objectives. The 'American Vocational Association, 
•''has .developed an evaluation model patterned after educatlon.il accreditation procedures 
' ' \(A$ff. 1973); most States have employee! this type of evaluation. ' 

.. - " •<;. .'. •, 

v On-site visitation? te&ms can generate findings c?f their evaluation that may he used 

' for focal prorjramN Improvement (e.g., with respect to ' Instructional methods, materials or 

* equipment). On-*slte visitation teams may ful fllQg^ valuahlc role It) evatuatlnn vocational 
* •. eduofflbn programs, hut are unlikely to play any significant role an generating evalu- 

t w atlorif.. or research that would have satisfied observers at the national level from 1061 to- 

the ^present . . % 

• k .• • 

• ^Unfortunately , It Is also true that even when studies are ronduc ted that result In 
V thW p|pductlon of written reports. freguontly information about their existence Is not 
\% • Wjdejy disseminated, This lias several consequences . Researchers ( annot review them. 
, . .Other vocational researchers cannot build upon them In designating ►heir own studies. 
• * .f.verv advocacy groups, such as the National Advisory Council on Vocational relocation, 

' r '. nro^qnoront of tholr existence and their flndlncf?.^ 

•i v 'inherent Difficulties , P ^. 

. 1 ♦ * " ' * ' "* ■ < 

*' t ; The remaining valid reason for the le.vt*! of evaluation and researc h In vocational 

fdgcetlon Is that conducting such studies Is no easy task Taylor lias 
- s^v^ral of the research problems: ■ V V . 1 
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^Vocatloi^l education programs are not uniform* across ^states and localities. A 
■ ; ' -wide range of programs are offered—often _ with different anticipated outcomes. 
' Courses of studies vary. 

Many students cannot he' solely identified as vocational, general, or academic 
students even though this is often stated — rather many stiylents take dif- 
fering amounts of each of the three types of curricula and cannot be ('las- 
slflecl Into a single category, 

Students self-select vocational education . This me, his they cannot be ran- 
domly assigned to treatments. This results In widely (NveVqent types of * 
students with* egUally divergent purposes of enrolling In vocational courses* A * 
control group aqalnst which vocational students can he compaY^VI Is literally v 
nonexistent . 

< f 

Jhe state-of-fho-art In many of the measurement areas Is Insufficient to haVe 
appropriate and reliable Instruments and data collection techniques. 

There are many external program factors (e.g., family and economic condi- 
tion sr that Influence student succoss (placement) during and after program 
completion (Taylor. 1980. p. 5). 

t * *» 

It Is Important to further explore the problems associated with Identifying the 
outcomes of vocational education and their measurement. , . ^ 

According to Campbell and Stanley (1963, pp. 5-6) twelve factors may lenpardl/e 
either the Internal or external m validity of findings of a study on the effects of on 
educational program: ^ \ . 

1. History or, nonoxperlmentnl events. 

7, Maturation. 

3, Fffects of testing. 

JJ. Instrumentation changes. 

5. Regression toward* t Me moon. » * 

6. Selection bias. 

7. Mortality, or attrition. 

B. Selection-maturation Interaction effects. 

9. Interaction effects between pretest and performance* 

10. Selection-treatment Interaction effects. ' 

11. Reactive effects o^experlrnental arrangements. 

12. Multiple-treatment Interference. 

Findings kno'wn to have gu&tlonable validity will typically be regarded as not useful 
„ for any (Jurpose. More seriously, when the questionable validity of findings goes 
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unrecognized, porsons may unknowingly draw unjustified conclusions or make -unwise 
decisions about the? educational program in quostion . \ » 

\ 

Fxlstlng methodology for producing valid flndjngs on ciusal relationships depends 
primarily on the capacity of the researcher to design a study that Is « true experiment. 
In true experiments, the researcher uses the random assignment of subjects to the 
treatment and conjrol groups In order, to assure Ihe equality of the groups of subjects 
•and, thus, to circumvent a number of possible*, problems relating to selection bias. 
Campbell and Stanley (196.1,^. U-J1) descrlbo throo "truo experimental designs." All 
t^roo employ random assignment of subjocts. 

* v * 

Authors of evaluations oT vocational education may attempt tiwconcelve of vocational 
education as <ho "treatment" and of nonvocatlonal programs as We "control condition." 
However*, two factors still prftclude the -possibility of using the foromenilpnod true 
experimental designs (e.g., see Campbell and Stanley, 1963, pp. 13-31). First, it is 
not possible to assign subjetts at random ttf vocational and nonvocatlonal programs;* this 
leaves opoq the possibility of producing findings that are biased due to nonoqulvalence 
In the two groups of students prior to tho "treatpi*nt." Second. It Is equally plausible 
to regard tho program other tharii tho vocational program as a sopWato "treatment;" thjs 
Introduces considerable complexity Into estimation of program effects (Campbell and 
Stanloy, 1%3. p. 31). ■ ' 

✓ s 

In fJlscu*s%in of research on, tho outcomes of vocational oducatlon. Darcy (1980) 
identifies flftpon major outcomes of vocational programs: ^ 

Outcomes: 

No. *t , Improving Basic fiducatlonal »Sk!lls ♦ 
Nty. *.?. Development of Useful Occupational Skills * . 

^ Reducing . the Risk of Unemployment for Minority Youth 

Acquisition of World-of-Work Knowledge 1 
Tducatlonal Commitment at the High School Level 
Development of Leadership Qualities 
^Postsocondnry Fducatlonal Success 
Higher Farnlngs ( * s 

Student Satisfaction with School 
Reduction of Job- Search Time 
Satls/flctoriness to Fmployers 
Area Fconomlc Development Potential 

Improving the Occupational .Distribution of Minority Workers 
Training-Related Employment 
Development of Consumer Self-Help Skills 

For each of these he presents a plausible evaluation design. Those designs may bo 
classified in order to further review ^ho strengths and weaknesses of each. 

'Comparison Group Doslcjn. For most of the outcome measure. Darcy proposed the 
use oT' a com pari son group design. Scores on an outcome meas%o (e.g., basic skill 
tests, graduation rates, post-school earnings) for. both the treatment and comparison 
group are compared. This Moslqn resembles Dos'lgn 10 of Campbell end Stanley (1963. 

p. '17). # 

As pointed out t>y Campbell and Stanley, this design can be called the "non- 
equivalent control group design. " 'because of failure to employ the random assignment of 
subjects In order to obtain pre-exjierlmental sampling equivalence. Darcy attempts to 
minimize this weakness by suggesting that the comparison ujroup match as nearly as 
possible on factors such as raco/othnlclty , mental ability, Socioeconomic background and 
sex . > 

Unfortunately, oven this procedure does not establish the, equivalence of groups. * 
Students . who enroll In vocational education may still differ from nonvocatlonal students 
or> other factors Including their educational goals, their motivation, and their career 
plans. Whenever these differences exist and are related to performance on the outcome 
measure, then it Is hazardous to attribute' the difference In performance on the outcome 
measure exclusively to tho vocational education program, Some differences In perfor- 
mance would hr caused by the pre-oxlsjlng differences In the groups. 

One may take an additional step to try to Isolate the program effect tiy applying a 
form of tovar lance analysis. This technique attempts to statistically control for pre- 
existing differences and their effects upon performance white simultaneously producing 
an estimate of tfte "net effect," "Independent effect" or "unique contrlbutl|n" of the 
program. Covarlonco analysis is also equivalent to certain forms of other ti\:hn!qu*«i 
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e.g., curtain forms of multiple regression ( see' Grasso, I07S) . In the Ideal caso. for 
each, outcome measure that, 11 Included Jn the evaluation, the evaluator would obtain 
from the literature the precisely appropriate statistical model , collect measures for all 
the factors that appear In the model, and would modify the model by Inserting a 
measure to represent the vocational program. Then/ one could utilize the estimate 1 
value of the effect of. the measure as the unique effect of the vocational •'program . 
Unfortuately , the literature typlcalhV does not contain specification of the precisely 
appropriate statistical modol yoVornlng the outcome 'measures for vocational education. 

> Moreover, recent work has questioned the capacity of cnvarfrance analysis to ade- 

quately control for differences and their effects (see C.rasso, 19/0). For, Instance, the 
literature on the evaluation of the effects of 'the federally-funded Mead Start proqram 
point out that findings are biased whe#t the variable^ used to rent nil for pre-exlstlnq 
rilfferapces are only Imperfect measures of the factors they are utlll/ed to represent. 
Furthermore,^ CroAbach h.is recently rfrqueO" that findings fron such analysis may be 
either over-estimates or undor-estlmates of Hit* effects of the proqram and that^lt Is not 
possible to deter^hie even y^ie direction of er ror. 

Oofore-and- A f tor Design*. The before and after deslqn P; suquested hy Darcy for 
two oT the outcomes- Development of useful occupational skills, and educational com- 
mitment (e.yj., school attendance, grades, and attitudes). Darcy suggests that the 
performance of voottlonal^students he observed before and )\Hvi enrollment- In the 
prQqram, and that different es be Interpreted as 40 outcome of the proqram. »■ * 

Tho hazard of this Interpretation is that extraneous factors may be producing 
effects on performance during the perl.nl of enrollment, iind ^jiat - some or all (if. the 
change In performance m.iy be the result <rf nnnproqraeimat k factors. For Instance, 
school attendance may Improve during enrollment In a vocational proqram due to general 
maturation or rhanqes in school district policy which .ire unrelated to the vocational 
proqram. For another! example, studenls^may enroll rn an auto mechanics proqram, 
discover K Is a poor -proqram Imparting little knowledqe or hands-on experience, and 
beqln to ^ystemAtlcally seek knowledqe and experience out-of-class from friends and 
family In order to compensate. However; the evaluation u'slnq a before and after deslqn 
mlqht erroneously conclude that the program w.is responsibly for the l^arnlnq taking 
place. The primary weakness In the before and after design Is in its capability to 
exclude the alternative plausible hypothesis that the differences- In performance were 
due to sqme factor other than tho ( vocational education procjram. 

One-Tlrno Survey Deslqn, The one-time opinion survey deslqn |ls proposed hy 
Darcy Tn ' a * Tew cases. In the case of the Outcomes of development of l eadership 
Qualities and Development of Consumer Self-heln ^kltls, It consists of surveys of former 
vocational students *to col4ect their retrospective opinions atiolit the contribution of their 
vocaftonal education experience In developing certain skills. In the case of the Outcome 
Area Economic Development Potential, It consists of a survey oJ organisations and Indi- 
viduals to collect their opinions about the contribution of vocational education proqrams 
Ih the economic development of their local area. * 

The data collected In suc*h ( a deslqn should be reroqnl/ed as |udgrnen taf* and per- 
haps biased by trie retrospective nature of the questions belnq asked. It Is not clear 
whether findings J from* such a deslqn are* accurate or* valid measures of the effects of a 
program. ' 

* For one of the outcomes Darcy suggests the collection of Information from 

employers of former 'vocational students. The Outcome Satlsfactorlnass to Fmployer* has 
an evaluation design to ohtaln ratings by employers of former vocational students, 
Presumably such ratings would be comparative In nature: e.g., former vocational stu- 
dents porform "better," "the samo," or "worse" than comparable nonvocatlonal workers 
In tho sarrfe jobs. 

Such ratings are judgmental and subject to the Influence of extraneous factors 
whenever the criteria are not well-specified. Moreover, employers are belnq askeVl to 
rate current employees working In <h© same Jobs, which Implies that the "data are con- 
fined to jobs or occupations In which both vocational graduates and nonvocatlonal grad- 
uates aro employed. These are the only cases where comparison In the same jobs Is 
possible. At the same time, It Implies that the data are confined to the types of jobs or 
occupations which nonvocatlonal graduates can obtain; that Is, Jobs for which nonvoca- 
*tlonal graduates are qualified to Obtain. ^Otherwise, the current nonvocatlonal workers 
would not have been hired and/or retained, Thus, both the validity of such Informa- 
tion and the proper Interpretation of any findings may be debatable, 

The outcome Training-Related Employment Is based on reports of former vocational 
student* without hefore-and-after or comparison group designs, Darcy correctly points 
out that no specific evaluation standard sooms^kproprlafe. 
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It shou\d be pointed out that the outcome Training-Related Hmployment is the same 
as appears In Section 112(b) of the 1976 education Amendments: 

— 112(t>) (1) In order for the States to assist locaJ educational agencies and 

other recipients of funds In operating the best jjtfsslblo programs of voca- 
tional education — ... % % 

— (D) each State shall evaluate, by using dataVw**sJed » wherever 

pqsslble. by statistically valid sampling techniques, each such 
program within the State which purports to Import entry level Job 
skills according to the extent to which program completers and 
ieavors # 

(l)~flnd employment in occupations related to their training. 

\ 

l!n(ortunatoly, data on true extont of employment within training-related occupations 
provide Jt best Very weak, and at w orse misleading, Information on Impact, owing to 
substantial amBigulty of Interpretation . Findings may be ambiguous whenever non- 
standardlied definitions of "relatedness" have been employed. Any finding should be 
Interpreted in the Context of sych fgctors as: 

— the timing of the follow-up upon Vvhlch the data are based, 

. / * " 1 

~-tho method of data collection* (i.e., from the graduates, directly, or 
socond-hand from teachers or counselors), 

-~tho doflrf1tlon\>t tralning-relatodriess, '* . 

—the economic conditions facing the graduates, and thtir responses to employ- 
* mont opportunities by means of changing fields or relocating geographically. 

Moreover, findings will vary along with * more ^han one program factor, e.g., 
Quality of the training and e^xtenslveness outplacement assistance provlcjed by vocational 
toachers and counselors. Without more e*ten*lve s4udy onff would got know their 
relative Importance In producing ^high or low placement rates. Thus, It Is Impossible to % * 
draw an Informed conclusion about the proper course of action for program improve- 
ment, continuation, expansion or contraction for vocational education programs associ- 
ated .with any'givon finding on placement rates. 

In addition to these fetors, It should be noted that even tfloucih the data pertain 
to vocational programs that purport to Impart entry level skills, the program's gradu- 
ates may have been onrolled foe diverse, purposes, Including avocatlondl reasons'* 
Students may have enrolled because i\\o program represented a compromise choice; that 
Is, the flrsj choice may not have tfeen : available. Or, students may have changed 
career goals for any number of reasons* "out did not withdraw, These and other con- 
siderations constitute obvious limitations for Interpreting placement reports as Informa- 
tion on Impact , Again, both the validity and meaning of findings are debatable. 

Thus, from both the admonitions of Taylor and the foregoing comments on the 
initially-plausible 'designs presented by Darcy for fifteen major outcomes of vocational 
oducatlon. It appears that research and evaluation In this field Is fraught with diffi- 
culties, This complex state of affairs might be conceived to suggest that research and 
evaluation only be undertaken when some of the problems have been resolved, Unfor- 
tunately, adopting such a position is not viable, for the supposition that all problems 
>be solved before any single topic bo subjected t6 research will result In no problems 
ever being resolved. 

Moreover, adoption of such a stance would also be Inconsistent with current prac- 
tice In the actual operation oW( vocational programs. Teachers and administrators are 
clearly aware of analogous problems In delivering vocational education; for example, 
the exlstenco of multiple, and Sometimes conflicting, goals of -vocational education; the 
inadequacies of current methodology for measuring the skill level* of itudents at entry 
arid exit In programs; and th* difficulties df devising strategies of achieving desired 
levels of competenoe of program completers. Yet, the existence of these problem* In 
(iG, J vfr J n 2 V( *atlonat education has not caused the termination of activity until all these 
problems are resolved. Similarly, the problems Inherent In conducting research and 
evaluation should not be cauj|6 for cessation of actlvlty*ln that domain. 
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, . Recent .Research Findings 

Existing research, although reflecting all of the problems mentioned earlier, has 
served to stimulate criticism and progress by other researchers. Fven If It Is Impos- ' A 

* llble to unambiguously Interpret the flnd(pgst, e^Ktlng stifles serve as-ji basis for^ 
dlscusslojn^fgr future work. Let me Illustrate by recounting some aspect? of recent" * 
research^ ? 

By day of Introductlo^, my own research Is based data from 1 'the National. 
Longitudinal, Surveys. (NLS) oT Labor Market Experience Inducting Information on young 
men -collected In through 1973 and on young women collected In 196B* through 1972. 

The NLS project has been conducted Jointly by the Center for Human Resourco 
Research, The Ohio State University, under the direction ofvHerbert S. Parries and 
'Michael E. Bftrus; and by the Bureau of the Census,; and has been supported by tho 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

This dataset lends Itself to research on vocational education for several reasons. 
" # First, It contains Information' on many youth who had participated ^n vocational educa- 
> tlon 4 programs, as well as Information tg^ others who had not. Second, for each youth 
In the surveys. It "contains* Information on background, schooling and post-school actlv- 
^ Ity, the latter covering many Items that are thought to he Important goals o/ outcomes 

of vocational ' education programs. Third, It covers a period of tlmo long enough to 
Include both labor market entry and work establishment, permlttlnq the opportunity to 
Include analysis on both trie Immqdlate post-School, and Intermediate or longer run * 
experiences of the youth. 'Fourth, the NLS sample design Includes oVersamplIng of 
blacks, thus permitting analysis of tho outcomes of vocational education among whlto 
and black youth Separately. * % * 

/ 

Drawbacks of this dataset Include, primarily, relatively little dotalled Information 
, on Xho high school program o( study token btfyeach^youth. Specifically, the only I tern? 
, available In the' dataset Identifying the high: y?nbol' cyrrlculum ^f each young person Is 
based on w question Dosed In the personal Ifewrvlews. There Is no Information collected 
from the school (%) attended by the y<Quth to^ftujijaltfment or to -c'orroborafre the youth's 
self-reported curriculum. Moreover ,' the data do not p*ermlt (except In a few cases/ 
Hdenfl flea tlon of tho specialty area of vocational students {e.g., agriculture, automobile 
mechanics). , 

« 

In any events a wide variety of outcome measures are available for use as criteria 
on which to compare' vocational program participants and their peers. Theso Include: 
attitudes toward school, goals, dropout or high school completion, education attainment, 
participation In post-school iValnlng and <labor market outcomes. Tho lattor. Include: 
' labor force participation, .unemployment , wages, ^occupations, and lott satisfaction. 

To provide a context for Interpreting theso remarks, let me rolterato that a great 
» many dlfforrinl types of programs are offered across the country under the name of 

vocational education, Thoy range from some type's of prevocatlonal counseling given 
prior to high school to highly specific post-socj[>ndary occupational training, as In 
nuclear technology. Programs differ from state to* state/ and from urban to rural 
locations. At the high school level the programs are also typically different for the 
boys than for the, girls. At the* most general level, vocational education can be con- 
ceived to Include tralnrflg | n the apprenticeship system. In proprietary schools, In the 
armed forces, and In business and Industry. IP Is therefore Incorrect to spoak of 
vocational education as a unitary commodity. Jn any event, the existing findings con- 
# firm that vocational education Is complex and has varied- effects. 

* .. Student Charac terl stlcs . Any discussion of findings on vocational education In 

high scnlibT'Thoinb^^egrrr^wlth the characteristics of tno students, especially In light of^ 
fears whether vocational education Is ihe "dumping ground" of schoqls v and also - 
whether vocational education IsV responslfct^to the needs of special populations (e.g./ 
minorities, dlsnd vantagftd , and handicapped), a j 

4 

' National data on male" students In high-school-level vocational education show some 
differences. Some surveys from the early to mld~60's show the average male entering 
vocational education with lower scores o'n • background and academic* aptJtude^ measures 
than the average male -general student; other surveys covering the late n)60's and early 
r970's show smaller differences between the male vocational and general students. 
However, for females, the su/veys have consistently Shown no pervasive differences In 

* background or aptitude between vocational and general students. 

• * ** 

♦ The differences In data for males and the lack of differences among females may be 
rela'ted to the fact that male vocatlpnel students are predominantly enrolled In blue- 
collar specialty programs while female vocational students are found In the Business and 
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Offlco 'duster; that Is, whjto-collar clerical training w^lch may require gortaln verbal 
Wtlonal skills.. . > * 



and comput 

' The national data also reveal some differences on attitudes and outlook. Fvldence 
suggests that vocational students tend not to like high schod as much as otber stu- 
dents, but both vocational and other students tendto rjtte vory much thl[ vocational 
couf??* tna * the y hav0 taken, and vocational students like their vocational programs. 
The occupaHonal jjoajs of high school students follow seomlngly logical patterns: male 
vocational graduates aro especially likely to desire to work In the crafts, /emale busi- 
ness and offlco students In clerical and soci^otarfaL jobs, otc. College preparatory 
students arc aiming for professional and technical Jobs. The goals of the studqnts from 
tho /jonoral program— some of whom are desiring college and others are not— Ite between * 
the occupational students' goals and the college preparatory students* goals. I* may be 
said that occupational students desire Jobs requiring special skills, but so do their 
# poers. + n * 

Enrollment In an occupational high school program is associated on average with 
relatively low educational froals (especially among whKe female business and office stu- 
dents) but tfiere aro exceptions. For Instance, nearly half of tho black male voca- 
tional fctucfents In the 1 966 National Longitudinal Surveys desired to attain four or more 
yoars of college. This raises questions whether youtk possess suf/lclent Information 
about; their opportunities and the consequences of choosing amonig the various [llgh 
school y curricula; Tho data are not clear on this. NLS data on tests of-the occupa- 
tional information possessed by youth show that male occupational students J<now less' 
than their general track pwors about a variety of occupations. There Is Uttle evidence 
as to why tho vocational students enroll" In the programs; I.e.. on the extent to which 
"currlcuTar choice" was voluntary, was based on adequate Information about (ho various 
alternatives, and so on. V , 

#* ' 

There Is a wide array of- outcome dimensions for participation In a vocational edC£ 
cation program In high school: education and training outcomes, labor^inarket out- 
comes", social and psychological Outcomes. ' Research with national daflrhjas already 
„ addressed a number of those areas, but not all of them. 

i* fU . • 

Education and Tr aining Outcomes . j)ne*very Important area not addressed Is the 
effects of enrollment In vocational programs on level of achievement In basic skills: 
reading, writing, and computation. ft Is reasonable to convolve of both (I) positive 
effects. If vocational students ar^ motivated toword , greater academic achievement 
becagsothey can see the real-world-appllcablllty of academic subjects; and (2) negative 
effects. If achievement Is dampenod jtacause less time Is spent by vocational' students In 
subjects that fostor development of, ISbsIc skills. However, those' effects are not cur- 
rently known. * ^ , 

\ Another educational outcome where research has not provided answers concerns the' 

^effects of vocational programs on stemming Vilgh school dropout rates. Research with 
v ttie National Longitudinal Surveys provide* Jnconslstont findings ^on this question for 
the male students. Some of this evidence falls to support tho view that vocational 
♦ programs help boys persist to attain their high schqol diplomas. The dropout Issue Is 
conceptually complexv we stllf need to know a great 4eal more on how vocational pro- 
grams attract student}, as* well as how they hold tho students that they have already 
N attracted. • ■ 

Vocational programs soem to havo nogatlve effects on the total amount of schooling 
attained. Including completion of college. Of course, vocational students do not desire 
to complete collogo to the degreo that general an<* collego preparatory students do. In 
fact, as vocational students persist from year to year during high school ,» evidence 
suggests that their aspirations, for college continually drop. 
«* 

Nevertheless, after completion of regular school, vocational graduates receive 
training of various kinds (especially company training). Ry contrast, graduates of the 
general track seem to ^attain more formal school or jSost-scnool Institutional training 
(e.g.. from business colleges or technical Institutes). Among women. It Is Interesting 
to- note that those who had had some typlntj or shorthand In high school are relatively 
more likely than their peers to report additional clerical or secretarial training aTter 
high school graduation (I.e., of those who did not go to college). 

£rom all of these Hndlngs on education dimensions It Is reasonable to conceive of 
secondary-level vocational programs as alternatives to the traditional academic programs, 
and of all the curricula as serving bo^h vocational" and prevocatlon al purposes. Post- 
secondary .education and training programs of various kinds aricFthe availability of 
employer-sponsored training provide, In total, a wide array of opportunities for the 
further development and pursuit of caVe,er Interests.- The Jest majority of young per- 
sons In the National Longitudinal Surveys who were out of school expressed a desire to 
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obtain additional education or training, and this Includes graduates of vocational pro- 
grams. Thus. It Is probably unwise to regard high school level vocational education as 
' "* the be*fcsr only opportunity for developing labor market skills among the youfh. 

Labor Market Outcomes , Existing research on~the labor market effects, of voca- 
i tlonai programslncludes studies with the National Longltudlrfal Surveys. sponsore4*by 

t the Department of Labor, and with the National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972, sponsored by the ^National Center for Education Statistics. Issues of 
Interest Include employablllty and unemployment, wagbs and* earnings*, and occupational- 
' assignment . * ■ * *» 

The findings .on the' effects of vocational education on reducing unemploymonf 
among Its" graduates are mixed; cttfferpnt research approaches have produced conflicting 
findings. ' Significantly, It- appoaJr< that the*Slngle most Important, dominating factor 
relating to the unemployment -among the young workers In these surveys Is the ovorajl 
state of the U.S. economy, <> m y „ 

Analyses of the range of occupations held by high school graduates who did not^go^ 
to fccflegc show^that the occupational distributions for each curriculum overlap on* 
another to a great exjent. This Is Illustrated with data from the National Longitudinal ^ 
Surveys for young whites. Among males, 67 percent of former vocational .students 
held crafts and operative lobs, but . so 'did 59 percent of former generat students. 
Also, whHfe 29 1 percent of former commercial students held whlto 7 collar lofos\ so did 25 
percent of former general students. Overall, for both maMeS and females, fcotlj blacks 
and whites, having some past high school education or training seems to Increase the 
chances of holding professional and recFlrflcat jobs. In every level of education, blacks 
• hold lower-level jobs than whites, 'and females arc far more likely Jthan males to hold 
clerical jobs. *."**' > 

• » 
• "One of the most salient outcome <|Teas considered for vocational education Is^ that of y 

wages ^ond earnings. The iwldence" seems to vary for different vocational pwur/i?. 
,Bascd oa rational data. J he high school level vocational programs for males -snefn To lead 
on average to no k botte> \atjes and earnings than does the general program. Fffcctyon 
I wages may vary by Individual specialty area, or by state or region, button average the _ 
differences^ are nil. Indeed, some longitudinal evidence also shows that the gains In 
J wages over tlmp may bo Slower for vocational than for general students. ^ 

^However, *thls Is not t>ue for female graduates of' high school level vocational, 

education programs. Among the females, business and office graduates were found to . 

enjoy significantly hlghec rates of pay and annual earnings titan ^were graduates of ym 

general programs. \ , » 

*4 * * * . 

Among women, over .half of .the hlgb^school graduafes not going to college wo/k In 

sexMypod jobs. In ever.y curriculum group. butNnterestlngly this did not necessarily 

mean* lower wages. Business and office graduates wore especially llkel^ to do so. but 

they enjoyed h wage* advantage over their p«tfrs. The, findings sujjgesf that women 

working In non-sexMypod jobs were not necessarily any hetter off than the women 

working In traditionally "female" Jobs. T^e effects of holding a traditional |ob varies , 

by level of schooling arrd by race, permitting no simple conclusion to be drawn. 

r Findings also reveal that postsecondar y education or training of various kinds 

' « produces benefits In wages at>d earnings for high school graduates of either sex (and. 
. significantly, for high school dropouts, too). The findings seem to suggest that 
• post secondary programs and training outside of regular school are more effective on the 
whole than the programs at the secondary level. However. It Is also possible that the 
' findings are partly confounded by other pre-existing differences In the students at 
each level (O.g.jC motivation and maturity) for which It Is difficult to control, 

These various (Jndlngs may suggest a need for greater modesty In expectations for 
j vocational education at ,the high school level than for the programs at the postsecondary 

„ level or outside of formal schooling. At the secondary level, the vocational programs 
" may provide an acceptable alternative to general and academic programs, especially -so 
long as students are exercising free and Informed choices when enroHlna In these 
programs but no evidence for overwhelming positive effects can bo found In the na- 
tional studies completed to 1 date. However, the evidence on post-high school education 
and training, and Vocational training outside of regular schooling doos show positive 
effects In terms of wages, occupations, employment', etc. 

There Is no clearly-established , single V«ason to explain the difference In findings 
for the various typteS and levels >f vocational education and training, but also there Is 
no reason to believe that these effects' will Wot continue tp persist Into the foreseeable 
future. " 
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Similarly, there aro possible Implications to the** findings on minorities and on 
women. Rallure to find •special x advantages for vocational education, for blacks may be 
Cause for concern . among those whd view vocational education as be^ng vitally Important 
i for minority grouos^. Also, findings of prfy-offs for vocational education programs for 
. wqmen seemingly contradict the hypothesis 'that sex-stereotyped enrollments In voca- 
tional educatfon lead to occupational sex segregation ana cause sex differences In earn- 

' xms - : v • 

' . Conclusions and Implications * 

9 * 

It Is Interesting and important to think through these seerplngiy straightforward 
aoncluslons and to reconsider (he -possible implications of findings for policy. Several 
findings tfrj non-labor market cnlteria seem to lead to the conclusion that high school 
vocational V£rograms provide an alternative that students can choose: \ the course* 
appear to be congenial; the jftrograms can fulflH psychological needs for many students. 
At the same time, other findings (e.g., on 'extent of occupational Information, and 
congruence of curriculum and goals) raise questions about the process through which 
students Enroll In vocational programs, about the guidance and counseling being Yjlven, * 
and abOUt the extent td\wMch students exercise free and well-informed choices, fn 
Short, the findings appear\to conflict with one' another and fall to pqint to a singular 
conclusion J % > 

The same is, true for the findings on labor market outcomes. Findings vary by 
choice of measure (wages, unemployment* wage growth with experience) and by group 
(*&x). ' 

New data or other research mejfods with the same data may leafl fnto other direc- 
tions. Forthcoming studies basefcf^on the National Longitudinal Surveys, but using 
different methods contains some varylna findings on the effects of vocational programs 
for women (Hofferth, 1<ffl0; Cu^tman anxl Stelnmeler, forthcoming). Another study with 
different data leads 'to consistent flnrNngs for m*n (Meyer andlVlse, 1980). An earlier 
review commissioned by "tfhe National Institute of Education (Crasso and Shea, 1979b) 
covered a -series of studies on vocational .education that were based upon national data. 
1 HoweveV, a new wave of studies has beeA entering the literature since that time (e.a., 
Berryman, 1980; Borus, et al., 1980; Custman and Stelnmeler, 1980; LI, 1980; Meyer 
and Wise, .1980; Nolfl, 1977; Wiley and Harnischfeger, 1980). Further, the Vocational*" 
Education Study mandated* by Congress to the National 'Institute of Education, and 
especially the substud^V)f *the effects &f vocational education upon participant!, being 
conducted by the Huron institute, will soon appear (see IftG, 1980). These studios 
should be reviewed as soon as they are available. 

♦ Another note of^cautlon steins frdm the worry that our recent evidence Is unreli- 
able because It Is derived from an historically peculiar period of time, characterized by 
trends tnat are passing. For the past fifteen years a major factor for the entire youth 
labor market has been the sheer sfze of; the post-War M baby boom" cojjort. * * 

# * 
I have attempted to track the flow of males belonging to the posUWar baby boom 
as they entered the lajtor force (Gras&o, 1977). The first Wave, of this extraordinarily 
/ large cohort of youth began to reach eighteen years of age beginning In about 1965. 

By about 1970, the flowt of new male workers Into the labor force had more than 
. doubled. * * ' 

J As time goes on, the effects of all this In term* of recent findings on the effect of 
vocational education upon participants mayjje clarified. The Impact of other forces also 
require clarification. y^f 

The popular press has begun /to # descrlbe young workers fading a promotion 
squeeze,, and subsequent cohorts «wllf likely be affected by the bulge of workers pre- 
ceding' them. As young workers flooding their own markets place downward pressure 
on wages, many young women are assumlhcHwew roles, and even In traditional family 
units/ wives are going to work to supplement family Incomes. In fact/ just as this 
cohort facos^ Intense competition for jobs, the same Is probably true In housing and other 
, consumer markets for goods and service* that aro especially Impor/ant for young 
families. This then affects the level of Inflation, which In turn affecjtjf t(ie demand for 
labor and Job opportunities* < 

The existing research should be carefully reviewed In order to determine the 
limitations of the inferences that can be based on their findings. These studies con- 1 
celve of programs at Interventions which produce 'desired consequences when they are 
successful. But, limitations of available data end methods are evident, s 
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< In the context of a multi-goal program such a* vocational education, it Is difficult 

or perhaps Impossible to formulate the comprehensive set of ultimate evaluation criteria 
that an adequate 4 pay-off assessment would seemingly require. Eyafuators claiming to 
assess pay-off may be criticized for' failure to address. Important outcome domains. 

J In addition, by Itself, pay-off evaluation falls " to distinguish .Importantly dlfVerent 

explanations of success or failure" (Scrlven, 1967, p. 60). William Foote Whyte stated . 
Jthat: - 

It does us no practical good to know that a given training program reaclHd a' V 
O certain objective unless we can also discover what featuresof that program 

contributed toward that objective. .Only as we make these observational * f 
studies, can we have some confidence *1n being able to reproduce a program ' y 
that has proven effective (1972", p. 281') . Jf 

Also, new models arYd methods are still being developed (Grasso, 1979; Darcy, 
1 980) • For Instance, Gustman and Stelnmeier suggest that vocational administrators may 
tend to expand seemingly successful vocational programs until the markets for graduates 
of the programs begin \o tje flooded. When this Is done, wage differentials favoring 
vocational graduates may be driven to reVo. They suggest, that failure to obse/ve a 
wage advantage does not noce^arlly Imply- there are no returns tg the training. 

TrTese considerations suggest that ha%ty conclusions drawn from limited findings be 
•voided. They also suggest that the policy Implications of existing finding are not 
entirely clear. 

° • ' \+ * 

Aside frfcm all the foregoing there Is need for a multldlsclpllnary perspective In 
evaluation,, and research in vocational educatlog. This Is clear In the case of the fol- 
lowing research question: Does vocational education reduce unemployment? kt 

To consider this question. It Is necessary first to claHfy the M unemployment M Issue 
In question. When the question Is employablllty , then the contribution of schooling 
rests on Its capacity to develop at least basic skill*, ^as well ds advanced or specialized 
skills. According to recent estimates of the make-up of |obs In the economy r the role 
of basic skills (I.e., minimum adult functional competencies) should not be overlooked. 
About *0 percent of jobs In the economy require a baccalaureate degr0*w>r rrfore. For 
about 10 percent of jobs, some type of preemployment preparation or training (less than 
a baccalaureate degree) Is useful, desired, or required (I.e., as Is provided In public 
secondary schools, community colleges', proprietary schools, apprenticeships, etc.). 
For the remaining 10 percent of jobs, no preemployment training Js typically necessary. 
Howev«r < within this, last portion of 10 percent requiring llttle#o7 no specialized trakv- 
Ing. many of the jobs nonetheless require basic skills (e.g., file clerk) and learning 
capacity for on-the-job training (postal clerk, locomotive engineer) for average per- 
formance and for prospects for career advancement or change. Only a small portion of 
the economy, perhaps ten percent of jobs, consists of jobs requiring no developed skills 
(I.e., meager content, unskilled motfor activities performed repetitively under very close 
supervision^ The role of schooling Is to provide relevant skills, basfc and advanced, 
general and specialized, to enhance employablllty by enlarging the range of |obs that a 
worker conceivably could perform. * 

Workers who exit from schools with less than a high school diploma may be said to 
have limited employablllty. Data from the National Assessment shows that such ifl>uth 
are handicapped with limited general job skills. Data from the Public Health SuTvey 
show that about one-sixth of teenage males are functionally Illiterate (I.e., defined as 
fourth-grade reading level). At follows logically that such youth wou*ld suffer groater- 
than-average unemployment, merely duo to limited employablllty. , , 

4 When theV "unemployment" Issue Is the protection of employed .workers against 
I nvoluntary unemployment , the role of schooling is different. Worker 1 ! are protected 
from repeated temporary or Indefinite layoffs or nonemploym'Bnt according to the typical 
experience In the occupation and .Industry In which they are employed. At the upper 
• extremes of schooling, students are provided with a measure of protection In the form 
of specialized competencies that are developed; Thus, schooling itself can be associated ' 
with relatively low probabilities of layoff and employment termliMtwhy' 

Finally, when the "unempldyment" Issue Is finding and keeping jobs and/or chang- 
ing jobs without In curring unemployment between Jobs, there are different roles for 
schooling to ptayy Including provllfdn of job placement* assistance and counseling, and 
worker socialization . -However, by and large, the educational Institutions play a quite 
limited roT&Mo~™speCt to this unemployment question. 

^Job placement assistance and counseling Is most extensively provided at the upper 
ixtr«mas of "schooling, through special offices at proprietary schools^ com-* 
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munlty colleges, ano* /our-year Institutions. Placement assistance Is typically, frore 
limited at the secondary school level; even In the case of seaonctary level vocational 
graduates, nrfany Initial jobs aW found wfth the help of vocational teachers, rather than 
spec laT^coun sol tog dW' placement staff. In any event, the role of # placement is also 
, typically limited fo Initial Job placement. Schools do not typically provide systematic 
development of job-flndlng skills that could serve the' 'irtudent In lob-flndlng .over the 
working career. • 

% This may "result In the situation * where most Statewide followups of vocational 

graduates report low rates of unemployment, e.^g., In relation to some comparison 

."group, but findings from longer-run followups may uncover no differences* Thus, the 
favorable findings from tKe short-term folio wup may merely reflect the effects ot direct 
Job placement assistance provided by teachers, and may have no Implications whatever 
concerning the quality of the program or the advisability of expanding the ^programs. 

Anotlfer opportunity for interdisciplinary rewearch Involves the fields t)f learning 
theory and counseling. Benjamin Bloom suggests that, given, enough time and 
resources, virtually anyone could leaiyi to do virtually anything. This suggestion points 
toward fuller development of human talents. 

Considering this, one might w&der about students entering* some high-school 
vocational programs. Perhaps not "alllof these nlntrf and tenth grade students have * 
sufficient Information about their oppojtunltles to exercise Informed choice of program. 
Perhaps* some have hpd inadequate exposure to Information about the range of oppor- 
tunities, or Hkve not yet developed a 'skill or ability prerequisite to pursuing some 
,Ctner program of study. 

* ■ 

Similar logic holds In the reverse case.' Consider the case qf a youth who is below 
tys peers lr\ reading, and math, but who has had some opportunity to lea on* about auto- 
mobile maintenance and repair, and who has developed an Interest In a program of 
study dealing with this specialty. Is such a student a good candidate for* such a 
program, or should the student be advised to concentrate on a remedial . program In 
bastlc skills? ' ■ * , ' 

These are the Issues underlying the question , "Why Is vocational Education a good 
Idea?" It may be hoped that future research will Illuminate the answers. 
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Visitor* from abroad v fai'eil for the Jir.fi time With; our political and administrative 
pluralism, find It hard to Understand how. we ever ge4 anything accomplished. Some of 



us, In fact, become expert k\ narrow field whore we know the boundaries, the actors 
and above all, the regulations, Jn /the meantime restraining any Impuls'to look beyond 
for fear of distraction by element* over which we Kave no control. But on the assump- 



tion that wq„ can never know-ttid much about the context In which we work, I want to 
tai£ about factors that Influence occupational training, even If In doing so, I Introduce 
, , more;' .uncertainty. / ■ ' » ' 

. I want toVbegln by seftjrig some limits/ By Itself, the Word "training" Is broad 
\ enough to encomp&y* cjeneral maturation, socialization to work and the workplajft, basic 
• v education; end a host. 6/ other less precise concepts, such as "development, " either of 

- organisations or pf hqmaVV; brings-. The 1980 program for the annual conference spon- 
sored by Training Mag azine , foryexample, lists almost 200 seminar/ workshops that cover 
every conceivable* aspect ', out ]0 heavy on motivation and interactive skills. These are 
topics that- may prove useful^ to workers In a broad range of specialties, bu4 I wjant to ^ 
confine this discussion to the acquisition of occupational skills, those aspects of the job 
that must be learned before workers can be Identified with the occupational titles that 
differentiate them from other workers. 

» 

Considering lust skill acquisition— that Is, leaving aside the fevel of literacy neces- 

- sary either to get the job or to get the training or both—about one-quarter of all jobs 
have well-established pro-employment training requirements with a clear transition from 
school (or training program) to worH. These are In turn divided between professional 
occupations requiring two or more years of preparation In colleges,- graduate or profes- 

. slonal schools, and a mix of technical, clerical and service occupations that require from 
throe months to two" years of pre-employment training. Among the latter, the most 
familiar are nonprofessional health specialties and the stogie most numerous category, 
office clericals. The classic caso Is typing which Is always learned In a classroom 
setting, but unfortunately, thero are not very many skills Whero the training and entry 
fjfcttorn Is so straightforward. '* 

This dl%s not mean that the/e are no entrance requirements nor %oes ItHnply that ->m 
pre-employment Training courses do not exist, but merely that occupational skills are 
generally learned after employment, on the. job.„ In the Insurance Industry, for 
oxamplo, training of personnel engaged In customer service, claims adjustment anoN— 
underwriting is accomplished through self-study or In company classes, using a modular 
courso system in which the highest level Is geared to college graduates, 
» i 

At the lower end of the occupational structure, less than three months on the 
job — In many cases, much less — Is all the time required for adequate performance. The 
clerical, sales, blue-collar and In service occupations In this category Account for about 
37 percent of all jobs In the United States. A great deal of wonk— In manu/acturlng of, 
all types, In the sale of soft goods, In restaurants and In nonofflce clerical jobs like 
tolophonc operator — falls Into thls^ategory . 

•i » 

In between, but still most typically learned on the job, are a number of skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations^ ranging In complexity from air traffic controllers to auto 
mochanlcs. For some of these, tne pathways are unique as in the case of air traffic 
controllers, but In others they^a/e harder to discern. A title like "auto mechanic" 
actually covers several different jobs, partly because of the competing claim* of training 
Institutions, and partly because linkages between these Institutions and employers 
vary from place to placo, sometimes even In the sa*me locality. 

Meanwhile, there Is a cacophony of opinions about methods and sites for graining 
and a proliferation of courses In both public and proprietary Institutions. Prospective 
students may well be bewildered by this array before they choose a program, and for 
. many, the confusion persists after graduation when the promises made by the Institution 
are not met. The right course at the right time leads to placement, but how Is. one to 
make this rkjht judgment' 

The problem begins wltti the mixed signals emanating from employers, Everyone 
has hgard them say that all they went Is a literate person with the proper attitude who 
can learn the necessary occupational skills on the job. If that were all, then we would 
have a large apprenticeship system with varying lengths of training time, Rut, of 
course, that Is not all thero Is to It. With some notable exceptions, like IBM and the 
Bell System, formal training |s limited to scope, The majority of firms' want to employ 
g fully trained people, but they also want to o\Wld the costs associated with the training. 
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^ To Incur such costs Is to risk losing the trained person unlets the company is clearly 
In the position of offering the best available employment In the classification. 

Take, for example", the following situation. A large enterprise trains and employs 
machinists and tool and die makers. 'In the seme "labor market, there are a numher of 
satellite job shops, small businesses run by craftsmen with some taste for entre- 
preneurshlp. The large company Is the only source of supply of silled workers 
beceuse In the smsll shops there Is no Incentive to tran\ when business is slack and no 
time to train when demand Is high. The situation Is considered unsatisfactory, but no 
one does much about »t, except that the large firm, will cut hack on its apprenticeship 
programs. The "solutions" to this problem are short run and ad hoc. In this partic- 
ular Industry, swings In demand are frequent so that overtime ari<T~moonllghtlng sup- 



In other Industries, large firms that must do some training limit the scope in such 
4 wey •• to tie workers to the firm, a goaf 'Dial Is aided by a somewhat higher wage 
scale than Is paid by other employers in the locality and ny A tho protection afforded to 
the worker with seniority. 

TheM adjustments are a typically American response closely tied to the short-term 
outlook of most American firms. I trllnk this Is a subject you are going to heac more 
about In the coming period as U.S. companies begin to search for their diminishing 
competitiveness 1 * In world markets. Tha attention of American mananers Is riveted on 
short-term profits rathsr than on long-term growth. At most, planning has a five-year 
perspective, and while the blueprint may pay some attention* to managerial and profes- 
sions! personnel, the development of all levels of human resources devotedfto production 
processes Is relatively neglected. It Is no exaggeration to say that while American 
Industry has led In the development of new products, It has fallen far behind In pro- 
cess technology; In some cases. Indeed, the most Innovative activity is in the financing 
of new Idees before a product line has emerged. * ^ 

A current example isQn the high technology boom. On the one hand, new firms. 



supported by venture capital, have enjoyed spectacular run-ups in the stock market. 
The hottest Issues have been those of the so-called "gene-splicing" companies devoted 
to tha manufacture of modified life forms.. Among thorn are several barely embryonic 
companies such as Ento Blochem. As bu siness Week put It, M Two New York Life of- 
ficers hired s physicist, and all of a< sudden they had a stock that jumped from $6 to 



Mora typlcel Is the acceptance of a shortyierm strategy that places a premium on 
continual Innovation and being the first to market. "After a year to perhaps (wo. 
Imitators end so-called second sources enter the market, and prices and margins drop 
rapidly." The most successful Imitators are In Japan where rises In productivity and 
economic growth are based almost entirely on process refinements, combined with a 
tong-term v emphasis that Is Just the opposite of U,S, preoccupation with short-run 
profits, s 

And what does this have to do with trelnlng? At one extreme, a company that 
exists only on paper has no need of workers at all, let alone trelned ones. But In the 
mora usuel case, short production runs and Inattention to quality do little to promote 
company Investments In trelnlng; the costs of long-term training are less cause for 
concarn whan the payoff Is spread over a longer time span. Evan et Xerox, en esteb- 
I Is had % high-tech company that feels obliged to spend 1.3 percent of Its gross 
revenues — e very large amount— trelnlng Is concentreted on salas and service for new 
products, Including e "significant proportion" for the production of technical manuals. 

By now you will have noticed that one of my underlying assumptions Is that learn- 
ing on tha job Is en essential part of occupational mastery. Even In those jobs with 
pre-employment, trelnlng requirements, antry workers heve a lot to learn, as any 
employer of engineers, MB As, or Journalism school graduates will quickly tell you. In 
eny case, one thing Is clear— It Is easier to find a classroom off the Job where e worker 
can ba directed to pick up a related skill than It Is to find a job site for a student to 
gain hands-on practice, In Illinois, for example, your community collage nstwork has 
made tha effort to serve both estebllshed firms end newcomers. The Community College 
Board reported that the colleges provided sped el Job trelnlng services for 7) of the 377 
new, and expanding companies In the period from Jenuery 1, 1977 to September 30, 
1971, In addition to regular program" support of a credit and noncredlt neture for 601 
companies.- I have grave doubts, bv the way, that such eervkel pfey a lerge rola In 
^company locution decisions, but no doubt whatsoever thet business and tha schools can 
get together whan It Is In tha InterestW business to do so. 1 
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Going the other way^ is more difficult, a conclusion that Is supported by the 
problems of A A nursing programs, not only in Illinois, (put elsewhere. Service pro- 
viders everywhere state a preference for diploma nurses, graduates of three-year 
hospital programs. Nursing organizations, on the other hand, are pressing for bac- 
calaureate degrees. Meanwhile, the number of diploma schools has declined, In part at 
least because the shift from service to training made them more expensive at a time 
when hospitals wore increasingly dependent on third-party arrangements that could not 
be made to meet the costs. Reading between the lines, I think it Is fair to say that 
pspitals see little difference between AAs and LPNs, and In fact, Insofar as the latter 
avo more hands-on training, find them preferable. The difficulty Jn finding sites for 
practical experience to enhance the value of AAs if part of the problem In producing 
fully qualified personnel. Here again, employers want experience but are unwilling to 
be the providers of experience. 
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In this situation, the life of a trainer Is not an easy one. The emphasis on struc- 
tural unemployment— ttie mismatch between the demand for labor and the skills of 
workers — has put a burden on training that it may not be able to bear, In particular, 
the mandate to improve employabillty of those at the bottom of tho queue, or even of 
those who suffor only from their youth, is a hard one to carry out In a loose labor 
market. Failuro to achieve placement related to the training program Is not easily 
Interpreted In the absence of full employment. Nor Is It easy to< respond quickly to the 
rapid Swings in the pendulum, from yesterday's emphasis on marketable skills to today's 
demand for basic literacy, and then, in all likelihood, back again. 

Of course, training institutions would like to have their share of thjr-^feest" candi- 
dates. Unfortunately, when these desirable students enroll In an Institution that calls 
Itself a college, they may well expect more In the way of returns on tfjelr investment 
than the Institution can deliver, There Is, I believe, a natural tension letween prepa- 
ration for a mode>^ job and tho expectations Of students. 

In any xaso, as formal requirements are raised, or as new levels of personnel are 
Introduced* training institutions are quick to seize the opportunity to expand their 
hegemony. In this respect, nothing Is as valuable as a licensing or certification 
requirement that spoclfles what standards new entrants havo to meet. The best 
oxample Is In the expanding health-care industry, which has made the allied health 
occupations the' most Important arena in postsecondary voc-tech education. 

The problem bf simulating work-site condltfons In health- related fields Is even more 
serious In other areas. Equipment obsolescence, for example, Is a common complaint. 
A closo tie with an industry association may produce up-to-date machines, but hot 
without the occasional Irony. In New York City, the printing trades .schools has one 
floor with computerized typesetting equipment that Is reserved for trie retraining of 
working printers, while regular .students make do with traditional methods. The 
Industry-school relationship Is desirable; one would only wish that It extended to pre- 
employment training. More serious because of the lead time Involved Is the problem of 
recruiting teachers In certain trade subjects. Improved as they are, salaries are not 
comparable to industry pay In a chronic shortage situation. 

Even under the best conditions, however., secondary schools have to contend with 
Jhe rising age' of entry Into lull-time work outside of those Jjbs Identified with the 
vX^uth labor market. An 18-yrar-old can get a fob, but It Is unlikely to be cereer- 
r^rfalated In tho sense of an* orderly progression with long-term prospects that begins 
C/Dhmedlately after high-school graduation. In Japan, only that young are desirable as 
*— rfew entrants; In the U.S., they advance In the queue slowly as they age Into accep- 
tability. What this means Is that, occupational training In high school Is lass and less 
VjJnked to Immediate Job prospects. The case for continuing to offer such tralnjog comes 
C^fien to depend on Its utility for exploration and familiarization, For students with no 
~X3rlor exposure— for example, girls aspiring to enter nontradltlonal fields—learning the 
~*Hiocabulary of a trade and becoming familiar with tools and their uses makes a contrl- 
^butlon to confidence, but only If the curriculum Is frankly explained to students as 
^-Jjlnly a first step. 

D** Postsecondary training Is more likely to be linked to employment, but here too the 
probabilities vary by field. From a student point of view, the best situation fs one In 
' "*hlch the training Institution 1s recognized as e locel source of supply, either because 
e credentials It confers are relatively Impecceble or beceuse It Is training according to 
««i employer blueprint negotiated In advance. In e field like auto mechanics that his a 
£~yarl*ty of paths for skill acquisition, Jthls Ideal Is hard to achieve. Anyone seeking to 
stafellsh a program has to begin with locel knowledge about the employment and train- 
ing prospects* In gas stations, garages, euto body shops and automobile dealerships* 
At the highest skill level, dealers mey be sending their people to company schools. • 

OEtflftlnci oroflTJfms, either proprietary or* public, may have the markat locked up. Meep- 
while, Informal ,m<thods of hiring and training, based on personal networks, may be 
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the major source of supply. Whatever the mix, we can be fairly certain that employers 
will hire the most experienced peoplo before thoy se4k out partially trained or alto- 
gether untrained entry workers. * 

In this field, as In many others, the acquisition of occupational skills t* a~procoss 
rather than an event and It Is this understanding that trainers should communicate to 
students. As the size of the yojith cohort Increasod, the time It took to bocome estab- 
lished at work lengthened* It may be that as tho age profile of the population 
changes, the time may once again be shortened, but there are too many other variables*^ 
at work to be sure. Well-tralnod young workers may have better opportunities In tho 
future, but If I had to bet. I would bot on a labor market tMat roifialned fragmented, * 
both In terms of skill requirements and In the typical moansyof acquiring those Skills. 
In the shorter run, I would also bet that tax breaks and (Subsidies will havo only 
marginal effects on the hiring of young workers or tho disadvantaged or on the promo- 
tion of company-b^sod training. Nor do I think that voucher entitlements will Improve 
s matters much. In the absence of better. Information requirement^, -student choices will \ 
be no better, and the rewards may go to schools loast bound by ethical considerations 
to level with tho students In advance. 

Trainers will still be oxpected to provide* occupatlonally rotatod skills. $id thoy 
will continue to be in a somewhat contradictory position. On the one hand, they own 
their students a realistic appraisal of tho Immediate and longor-run ^benefits to be 
gained by* completing a course of training. On the other hand, they havo to maintain 
some Independence from local employers. The posltlvo aspect of good Industry rolatloT>s 
are clear, but I want to rlmlnd you how ophemeral those can be. In tho same survey 
of job-training services that I cited earlier, the Illinois Public Community Colleges listed 
the number of jobs lost In each college's service area. I would like to know more about 
how thoia losses actually affected Lincoln Land, Oakton and F. St. Louis; and I would 
also like to know If somewhere In South Carolina, for example, those samo companies 
opened new plants that energized the state system there. 

Finally, there Is a delicate balance to maintain between accountability and risk- 
taking. Everyone would wish to obviate /egregious errors In planning and Implementing 
curricula.. But legislators and admlnlstVaWs have to be aware that Ir* an open system, 
^efficiency In decision-making Is a goal that can only be approached. Being In the 
middle does not leave trainers much room to maneuver, and qne of the things we badly 
need Is a standard to decide whan the problem Is poor performance and when It Is 
structural; when It la reversible and when It Is too late, a 
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As long as I can remember, I have been fascinated with seeing the" metinlnqs 
■uhlnd things. Wars, clouds, full moons, tho chatter of crickets, life Itself, did not 
Just happen and certainly not for the reasons usually glvon. Behind each event, trivial k 
or pr° fo u nd ' lay a deeper meaning, a mystery to bo explored, a story of global and 
perhaps cosmic proportion to be told. 

At each stage In my life this fascination with meaning has manifested In a distinct 
way ahtJ over*iho years has led me Into dlverso studies: philosophy, theology, chem- 
istry, physics/ religion, history, psychology, education and futures studies. About 
ten yoar% ago the past streams of my life began to mergo Into a single flow; a specific 
focus that permlttedVme to bring together'all my past work Into a unified effort. This 
focus can best bo expressed ,as a question: "What will It mean to bo an educated 
person In tomorrow's world?" ' In different words, given that we live In an age of 
turbulent changoMn which older notions of literacy are rapidly passing away— what will 
people nood to IQVpW and be able to do In order to live constructive, responsible and 
humane lives &f wo approach and enter the 21st century? By educated person, of 
course, I refor to the wholo consciousness, character and humanity of a* person and not 
Just what people may be schooled In or trafned to do. 

For me, this question Is profoundly practical. At the same time It allows a search 
Into meaning at the doepest most levels. For does not the process of becoming truly 
educated encompass every aspect of living and draw attention to every Important ques- 
tion ono can ask about life? 

v But ton years ago \ also sow that the question JL wanted most to study could not 
bo adequately explored through conventional disciplines or fields because of their nar- i 
row vlewft. This Is not to criticize disciplines but merely, to say that something beyond 

„ 'disciplines . and oven Interdisciplinary Is necessary If we 'wish to lqpk t at the whole 
educated porspn. For me It became clear that I had to foster within myself a more 
poetic. Intuitive understanding of reality; a capacity to see things more hollstlcally;^ an 
ability to discern largor rhythms In human affairs; an attunement. If you will, to the 
broader picture of thei evolution of awareness In our long voyage through time. 

Whother I have had any succoss Is, of course, yo#fc Judgment to make. The ^ 
purpose of this brief prologue has not been to defend me or my Ideas but simply to tell 
you In adyance something personal about myself tnd how I look at the world that ma^ 
help you to better understand and evaluate my remarks, 

To help you In one further way lot me also share w'lth you very briefly the key 
Ideas I wlU be presenting. 

First, I will ask you to consider the possibility that global Interdependences', new 
syntheses of knowledge and emerging Images of the future ere dramatically affecting our 
values, beliefs and social Imagination. As a result, our basic Ideas about work. Job, 
caroor, leisure and literacy are being fundamentally changed*. 

Second, I will suggest that the concept of career— seen as one's work to do In life 
whereTn^one discovers who one Is— Is becoming greatly expanded because global shifts 
are affecting who We understand we are on this little starshlp earth. Thus, even 
traditional callings In life are beginning to assume new meanings. Importance and con- . 
sequences. All career's, old and new, will be different In the future because we will ba 
different. 

Third, I wl\ propose that liberal arts and vocational education are not the pro- 
tagonTsfiT^hey are \ften made out to be, the real contest Is between oldeijtunder- 
standlngs of liberal \rts and the state of current academlc/vocatlona'l programs. But 
global changes are evkn now forcing a revision of these older understandings of liberal 
arts. As this happenSi the steam wUI likely be taken <jjJt of the current academic-, 
vocational debate. QotrV will be seen in a revlsfed liberal arts context as necessary for 
discovering tho art of hujmane living. 

Fourth, I will present the view that In the wake of the global transformations 
taking place, our notions of leisure are moving from a purely production and enter- 
tainment orientation to leisure becoming once agat*> the doorway to discovering deep Joy 
and basic truths. The key to this shift lies In the possibility that one's wo/k to do In - 
llfe\(one's career) can bring the, sort of contentment that permits one to enjoy doing 
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many things for their own sake^ (This is the way the ancients looked at leisure.) By 
creating a world In which each person can flncj a work to do In life we lay the found^A 
tlons for a true leisure society. J 

^ ftn * I wJII make the case that accompanying all of these shifts a now literacy 
Seems to be emerging—basic changes In thinking, learning, playing and solving prob- 
lems If we are to live humanely 'arid peacefully on our starshlp. This new literacy, In 
my opinion, will cover a spectrum extending f rom the psycho-motor to the mystical. 

All* this Is rather much to -speak about in one address so I will have to be fairly 
brief at many points. The threqd of the story, hopefully, will stand forth and perhaps 
too there will surface some of the d$Sber moaning bohlnd the question: what will It 
mean to be an educated person In tomorrow's world? 

Tho World Drama 

Our view of change Is largely shaped^ by the trend Indicators and extrapolations 
forecasters present to us. Thus we are very famlllan with* discussions of present and 
projected estimates of GNP, population, car production, wheat stockpiles, pollution 
levels and so forth. While such Information 1s undoubtedly of value, one can come to 
believe that these Indicators accurately define tho fundamental changes taking place on 
earth at this time. In themselves, however, the descriptors are only symptomatic of 
much deeper currents oU chanqe. The descriptors are like surface ripplos farmed by 
these deeper currents. And if we attend to Just tho ripplos we may well mjss the roal ' 
movements, the real world drama, In progress. 

« I believe we must look at. three fundamental shifts If we are to understand at a 
beginning level what Is happening to us on earth at ttjls historical moment. 

Global Interde pe ndencles . All of the Information on world trends show there Is an 
ever tightening web of Interdependencles at every level of existence. On tho physical 
plane we are beginning to realize that earth Is a living organism with a very sensitive 
ecological nervous system. All events— volcanic eruptions, the Migration of birds, the 
rise and fall of tides, cirrus clouds gracefully drifting over the mountains— all are 
responding to and Influencing each other. Nothing happens In isolation. Everythlnq Is ' 
tied to everything else. Slowly, wo are cogi(ng'to understand the complox rhythms and 
dances of the natural world. 



On the social level, surely, we arc very aware of how political and economic 
systems Interpenetrate. How tho events of tho largest as well as the smallest na 
can reach out and influence the entire wot»ld. In the same way that nuclear testing In 
the South Pacific affects the quality of air over Illinois, and the amount of automobHe 
exhaust In North America affects tissue lead Revels In penguins In tho Antarctic— so too 
does a political happening In. Tehran Impact \he govornmont decision makers In Bonn, 
Ottawa and Washington. T . * 

^ The powerful shift taking (place In our times Is not that natural systems have 

become Interdependent-^they always have been. Nor that social systems are involved 
* % with one another— -Ihey <4£P always have been even If the relationships wero not 
Immediately apparent". The real change Is that we are "becoming aware of ttiese Inter- 
dependences as a globar community. To our knowledge, nothing like this hp* ovor 
happenecf before In the history of the human race. » 

We can bnly vaguely see at this moment what new architecture, poetry, music and 
genetic sensitivities may arise with this xihanglng awareness. Tho £ollectlVe human 
consciousness Is Stirring, shaking off Its sleep and responding to the universe |n 
unprecedented ways, As this shift hastens we will most assuredly create new Images of 
human nature, human potential and human community^. The shift will be long In matur- 
ing but Its revolutionary effects are even now visible for those who wish to soe lt v 

New Syn these* of Kn owledge. At the, end or**fc*^l9th century, scientists felt that 
Newtonian mechanics and Faraday and Maxwell's electrodynamic theories pr*etty well 
explained the laws of the physical universe. In the early 20th century however, rela- 
tivity and quantum theories Introduced a* revolution In physics.. 'And as the cemtury 
unfolded, concepts of space, time, energy, object, cause and effect had to be revised. 
It was a shattering experience for physicists tintll they begin,to lea/-rTto ask the right 
questions and to accept that apfthey penetrated deeper and deeper Into nature they had 
to give up the Images and logic of ordinary Janguage and sensory experience. The 
maddening paradoxes they confronted could only be dealt with as fhe^ learned the 
paradoxes were problems connected with limitations of the Intellect and senses, not 
problems with the essential nature of things. The point to be made Is thai an older, 
established world view now had to be radically changed to Incorporate new dat*^ 
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a It appears that a similar transition Is taking pleo* with many of our older social 
aM political theories. The confusion that has come with today's Information "overload" 
Is 'probably due less to Increased amounto of information than with our trying to under- 
stand 20th century data using views of reality out of the 18th and 19th centuries that 
don't work very well anymore. ki the midst of -this confusion however, there Is a 
dedicated search for new world views that can encompass the new Information and 
experiences we are gaining. And a large portion of this search Involves syntheses of 
knowledge from the most unlikely of places* 

, v 
The new world view taking shape for modern physics, for example, (at least 
according to one Important school of thought) Js remarkably close to the view that 
.Eastern mystics have always held about, reality. A strange but Inevitable synthesis 
may bo happening between mysticism and modern physics. 

In a parallel development, a strong Interest In the paranormal has arisen In recent 
decades ^ond Its connections with both mystlolsm ancL modern physics are being seriously 
probed. In terms 4 of the latter, Arthur Koestler has pointed out Convincingly Jhat 
modern physics Is making' claims about reality that are just as wierd as what proponents 
of the paranormal believe/. To many social and natural scientists the task ahead Is to 
find a viable theory to show the continuities between the two and the common life forces 
underlying each. * r 

It Is instructive also to examine the work that Is t>elng done In- plant and animal 
communications altered states of consciousness, biofeedback, meditation, heallog, and 
after deatn. The data that Is emerging shows clearly that older understandings 
not incorporate our new knowledge -without a radical revision, and eventually the 
Idlng of new models of reality. These new models will become the filters for our 
consciousness and will have the most far reaching effects on every aspect of life. It Is 
too early yet to know what the world vl$ws will become, but some characteristics 
already seem to be clear. 

Reality will be seen as Interconnected , continuous and flowing from atom to galaxy; 
from mineral to mystic; from three dimensional planes to multidimensional levels* ■'Con- 
sciousness, at whatever level * It Is. found, will be seen as continually evolving and 
changin g without known limits. Co operation and synergy among all life forms ana social 
systems will be, seen as botlT normal and essential for survival and growth. 
Syst ems thinking will dominate our outlooks rather than thv simple, linear causation 
mo3els of yesteryear. A multi-layered universe of material and. non-material reality will 
emerge again to replace the single-storied house thai modern science built In which only 
the evidence of our senses was felt to be objective and acceptable criteria for truth. 

0 

All of this Is not to insist that some golden age Is about to arrive or that human 
nature will be cleansed of Its Imperfections. Rather, It would seem that we are enter- 
ing a remarkable period In which a merging of certain historical forces is making pos- 
sible a major step forward In human awareness. The Important conclusion I wish to 
draw Is that new syntheses of knowledge are breaking down older world views, chang- 
ing our concepts of human potential and drawing us Into new understandings, values 
and questions. As a result, the universe Is becoming more alive, subtle, connected, 
evolving, sensitive, profound a^nd promising. 

Shiftin g Images of the Future , More fundamental even than these first two shifts 
Is the"! Fans format! on now taking place In our Images Of the future. , 
V 

Images of the future are those cleqr, crystallized, focused expectations of the yet 
to come. They /nay be positive or negative. If positive, they always Speak of a 
coming world which will be Tar more perfect and preferable than the present reality. 
Images of the future pull a culture* forward In time. They fire our Imagination to 
contemplate what will come to pass. And at the> same time the energy flowing from the 
images encourage us to behave In the present In ways that will assure their realization. 
We act as If in some sense the future Is already with us now. ' Images thus explain the 
past, Instill confidence In the present and Inspire hope that one day the destiny fore- 
told By the Images will come true. . * 

Without an InspJrlng Image of the future no culture can lonb survive* And as 
older^vlslons become exhausted • new on^s must be born or cultural decline It Inevitable. 
Truly, the history of a Culture Is a history of Its Images of the fuhire. Whether they 
speak of a heSvenly kingdom, the good life here on earth, or both," Images reveal the 
vitality of a culture and forecast where that (jftlture Is headed— vigor and growth or 
decline and breakdown. Thus, while It may boWrue to fay that the past Is prologue to 
the present, It Is probably far more accurate to say that the future Is prolog ueyjo all 
of, hlstory\ / . • * 
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In our times can there be any* doubt that older Images which once sustained us are 
- passing away and the climate Is ripe for the birth of new visions'. Surely no Image out 
of our past gives us assurance of greatness and progress nor Inspires us In any col- 
lective sense. Instead, we are a culture fearful and unsure of itself; a people trapped' 
In a Time »zone between visions — unsatisfied with the great Images that -brought us to 
'tShls present and unable yet to feel the call of the now Images that will shape our future 
history. 

Nevertheless, increasing global Interdependences and now syntheses of knowledge 
offer pdwerful. evidence that a new vision Is beginning to emerge.* We can't know our 
visions In advance, of course, but It Is possible perhaps to fool their presence anil 
touch Into their energies, before they fully manifest. 

* 

What I am asking you to consider Is that the world drama now In progress Is 
moving us very powerfully In the direction of cooperation. Interconnectednoss and 
eyolvlng awareness — all precursors of a whole now vision of the future for starshlp 
earth. In turn, these plrfhetary shifts are creating much Uncertainty over many of our 
most basic cultural Ideas, especially work, job, career, education, leisure and literacy. 
The older understandings surrounding these notions will not bo able to be maintained In 
light of the changes now taking place. A global awareness, foiAexample, has to affect 
how we view oyr national politics. A reat understanding of the physical environment has 
to dramatically Influence how we obtain our food and recycle our wasYes. And direct 
communication with animals has to alter ogr basic beliefs about Justlce'and equity among 
living organisms. A new kind of educated person Is being born -within our midst *and 
when fully matured this person will see many things about life very differently than we. 
do. Consider, If you will, what Is happening to our current attitudes toward work, job 
and career. / 

Career: A Powerful Idea In Transition 

*> 

Allow me to define work as the way we Identify who we are, the way we make 
claims about our worth and Individuality; the way we prove that life Is not futile and 
we are not forever bound by sheer necessity. Work Is a personal space In which we 
wrestle .with life; struggle to find out what our capacities are and what our purposes 
should be; In which we satisfy our quest for potency — to be good at something and 
good for something. In work we are able to exercise creativity and insight, together 
with a sense of style, Judgment and craft. Through work we "sing our song." Wo toli 
the world whom we are and what meaning 'wo affirm about life. Quite ciearly then, 
one's work to gg In life Is something that cap'l be completed or framed In a period- less 
than a lifetime. 

i 

Finding a work to do In life Is thus essential to being self-actualized. The more 
one Is denied genuine work then the more one will see one's .activities as meaningless 
and depersonalized, and the more one will questldn one's personal value and worth. The 
modern cry of depersonalization can at least partially bo explained by people feeling 
they are engaged more In labor than In work; Inutility an<j endless redoing without 
redeeming merit. > 
> »* 

To switch to language more Commonly In use today, we can define "job" as ijm way 
we earn o^r livelihood: purely extrinsic Utility. Work on the other hand Is noW we 
earn our hurtanlty because It ls 4 Intrinsic to who we are as a person. Ideally, one's 
work and job will be the same. ^Nevertheless, one can have a work to do even If it Is 
n&t the same as one's Job. 

Career*, In Its strict sense, means having a work to do In life. It may or may not 
be the same as one's occupation, In facH we may ha^e many occupations In the course 
Of life and still only have one career. A string of occupations then can be directly 
connected with one's career or have no significant relation to career. 

Discovering a wo/k to do In life,, whether It be a healer, teacher, peacemaker, 
explorer, researcher, etc. Is thus not a simple short term quest. If one's wofk defines 
who one Is then the discovery of who one Is wHH'accompany the finding of one's 
work — a process requiring much time, much sel devaluation and much Interior develop- 
ment. j^Thls process Is long term; Indeed, as long as one's life. On the other Hand, 
learning a Job hardly requires such effort.' Job preparation Is a relatively short term 
goal and may have to be redone, many times In the course of one's life. 

By maintaining this distinction we can then ask someone who they are (I.e., their 
work) and how they make their living (their job) and receive two different answers. 
The educational Implications here are very powerful Iwceuse helping children discover 
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^whu they are and wha^ work they want to express Is not necessarily the same thing as' 
teaching 4hem how to support themselves. 

So'far, nothing particularly new has been stated except to separate the Idea of job 
and work which for several centuries In* the west havo beqn considered very close or 
synonymous, purely t he Importance of finding* a work {o do In life In order to Satisfy 
basic human Strivings belongs to all cultures and historic periods. However, the vital 
Jjuestlon Is whether there Is anything special to be said about career In our times 
beyond the fact that there are inapy more occupations open to more people than In the 
past — and there/ore, perhaps greater possibilities for more people to discover' a career? 
The answer^ I believe, Is most clearl/ yes. Because of what Is happening to us a 
qualitative sniff In our understan^nq of Career Is taking fftace. 

+ % 1 y 

If finding a career (one's work to do In life) Is synonymous with one'sr discovery 
of who one is, then any najor alteration In cultural meanings that affect beliefs to bout 

^human Importance and hunan potential will most assuredly affect who one discovers he 
or she Is. The global changes I have briefly described do point to fundamental 
changes In many of our -cultural belief systems. To repeat, each person Is ^ global 
citi/en and has global -responsibilities and interdependences regardless of what nation, 

. faith or local group one pledges allegiance to. In addition, each person is part of 
delicate life, support systems. And what each person does Influences and Is Influenced 
by the entire system. Further, each person Is ruich more than what our empirical 

► senses can reveal. Each person has capacities^ and possibilities for communication and 
healing that vastly go beyond the purely physical. 

All of these wffts in belief systems form a baCHdrop for the personal struggle 
each person engage* ^TrT, In discovering who one Is. (Wheter or not one Is clearly 
aware ot this backdrop It will' involve Itself In the person's strng^e.) Thus, while I 
might find (hat I have skills that make me a good diagnostician and healer of disease, I 
$m not • Isolated from the larger cultural scene. I am a healer working In a, global 
community; a healer working within Ine ebb and flow of natural systems arid I must 
make decisions about patient care that affect th^e welfare of these Systems (as well as 
decisions about natural systems that affect patient care.) And I am a healer who knows 
that every part of life from the physical to the Mystical must ljT» consldereafcjor effec- 
tive healing. In short, I am a traveler or/* spaceship earth orchestrating healing 
therapies consistent with the realltlel of life and survival on the spaceship. 

Similar statements could be made about all other careers. Because our under- 
standing of who we are Is changing*, then of-, necessity our work to do will also be 
viewed differently. We may do many of *the same things that healers, teachers etc. 
have always done, but new ethics and motivations -will arise, new criteria for judging 
the results of our work will have, to be developed, and new questions about our work 
and Its conduct will surface. In 'one sense then, careers will be very different In the 
future because we -will be different. Career, education then, will not be, cannot be 
what It has been In the past. Nor can liberal arts,' academic and vocational education, 
and leisure remain What they have become In our culture. 

Liberal Arts, Academic and Vocational Education, 

and Leisure: In Search of New Meanings ^ 

Liberal arts In Its more traditional sense can bti summarized In terms of six basic 
purposes: (1) to overcome Intellectual provincialism, (2) to appreciate the centrallty of 
method, (3) to gain an awareness of history, (4) , to show how Ideas relate to social 
structures, (5) to understand the way values^ In fuse all Inquiry, and (6) to demonstrate 
the civilizing role of the humanities and arts. 

To earlier Dberdl arts reformers, especially those^round th« mid-century mark at 
\\ar\/nr<i, Columbia and the University of fchlcagof there was a strong belief that one 
who has h[s x>r her Imagination and awareness enlarged through a liberal education will 
have a deeper sense of personal values, capabilities and self-worth; will » be able to 
make wiser choices and be able to cope better with life's challenges and uncertainties. 
An essential key to understanding the alms of liberal arts education however, was the 
provision for a comnjon experience centered around a common learning. The Intent wai 
to develop the kloj^of awareness necessary, to Integrate different kinds of Inquiry anfl 
knowledge rather man specialization and depth In any given area. Not that there wis 
anything wrong with specialization and depth. It was the #rder that was Impertanr, 
Specialization should come later and be built on a firm liberal arts base, f 

Vocational education on the othor hand has traditionally sought to help people 
enter and progress through the labor market. I need to say very little to you about' 
the purpose* find background of vocational education. In this country, vocational 
oducatlon has a long and notable history from the early mechanics institutes to the 
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modern progVams offered by aroa vocational schools, -technical Institutes, community 
colleges, trac^e unions and the armed forces. 

When conflicts arise today between tho guardians of the academic curriculum and 
the vocational educator certain standard arguments always seem to come up. If you will 
permit some generalizations, tho academic educator wants to holp students dovelop the 
knowlodge, attitudes and skills that will open the widest possible career options. Too 
early a foci^s on the world of work^nc^job specialization, It Is believed, will foreclose 
these options. Job skills need to bo devolopod In other sottlngs and at othor tlmfes 
outside the academic curriculum. 

The vocational educator, oi course wants the same good things for students but 
also sees that many youth ,are nbt adaptable to tho standard academic fare provided In 
the public schools; a fare judgoA to be too broad and Impactlcjal given the number of 
students who do not complete hlg)a school, the high unemployment rato In the 18-24 age 
group, the fact 'that only a vory Small percentage of unskilled jobs will bo available Iri^ 
the decades ahead, and tho fact that the majority of jobs now and In tho foreseeable 
future will not^coqulro a baccalaureate degree 

Tho academic educator thus tends to see vocational training as a step child of the 
system; a rejeaso valve or lower* ttwck opportunity for the less gifted or loss motivated ' 
student who f *wlll not be a candldateifor upward mobility through the acadomlc structure 
to tho most prized" work opportunities offered by the culture. The vocational educator 
Is Inclined to Interpret this view as both an elitist attitude and an unrealistic assess- 
ment o( student and national manpower needs. Moreover vocational educators are likely 
to feel that those who make policy In tho public schools are guided by feelings |n favor 
of academic studies. As a result, It is constantly falling to Institutions outside the 
syw:ondary school to train the nation's labor force for jobs. One set of institutions 
lereforo soems to be taking responsibility for career education while the other set 
focusos on poople entering and moving through the labor markot. 

| Of course, a certain number of both academicians and vocational tfTTucators arguo 
Ihere must be an Integration of the two areas; a new partnership. Given an expand- 
IntK moro sophisticated job market, our nation will* need a more sophisticated popu- 
lation. Thus study In work must be blended with, study in academics. Academic and 
.vocational exporlencos must be united In a new comprohonslvo program to devolop the 
whole person. 

And so tho arg»me^ts and counterarguments rage. What is mlsslrlg In this debate, 
It soems to me, is a sense of tho pa^t as well as an appreciation of the way global 
changos are Influencing the future 

As regards the past, there has beon a long tradition Stretching back to Aristotle, 
In which Mt was felt the useful arts wero somewhat Inferior to the fine arts. However f 
nelthor excluded the other. Tho usoful arts were thought to be necessaVy and the fine 
{- — arts were felt to be delightful; the crafts servod and the arts^enchanted . This view 
held up until tho latter part of the 19th century by which time the balance botweon the 
fine arts and practical arts had shifted dramatically with the practical taking over tho 
position of the other. 

<r 

Through *ne philosophies of people Jlke James,, Mill, Jeremy Bentham and-Wllllam 
Jevrons, a gradual but sure 'shift to utilitarianism took place in western civilization 
during the 1 9th century, I.e., the belief that only useful activity is meaningful and 
moral. Non-useful activities are a waste of time. Happiness Is Identified with utility 
and pleasure with p/ofit . Aff valud Is oxtrlnslc and Is meqsurod by tho profit one can 
draw from It, / 

The liberal arts reformers just before and at the m!d-20th century mark were thus 
fighting a losing battle^ Bureaucratization, centralization and professionalism, closo 
relatives If not direct descendants of utilitarianism, were rapidly preventing any kind of 
common shared experience and Interdisciplinary approach to knowledge which wore 
considered so Important to Mberal studies. Tho humanities and arts were already 
weakened as the natural ana social sciences moved central std£e* Everywhere, the 
academic revolution was beftig felt* and the universities and graduate schools, with 
their power orv the rise, were setting. the paco for tho entire educational system. Since 
World War II particularly, the downward pressures from the graduate schools In terms 
of how knowledge Is defined, students are selected, faculty recruited, departments are 
organized and curriculum written, as well as the constant emphasis on earlier ' special- 
ization— have undermined most of the Ingredients felt to be essential foe the llboral arts 
.program . 
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UtllltVlanlsm then, In Its many forms ,md for inany reasons, has won out to the 
extent that undergraduate programs have become pre-professlonal schools; little more 
than a cut rate, masrf produced version of graduate school. Can there be any doubt s 
that the secondary school curriculum In Its turn has become little more than a watered 
down version of the undergraduate program? Without trying to Idealize the past or 
Imply there has been some golden age of liberal arts, it Is my feeling that liberal arts 
education Is practically nonexistent today, at least In pubjlc education. 

Thus, the real tension Is not between academic and vocational education, but 
rather between liberal arts as once understood on the one hand, and current voca- 
tional/academic training on the other. To view the rift as one between vocational and 
academic education Is to Inaccurately locate the real Issue. Vocational educators would 
do well tcM reassess their position In terms of authentic liberal arts and academic 
educators Would be wise to do the same. 

• ' 

If we look now to the future we begin to get some Idea what changes would be 
necessary In traditional liberal studies for It. to be In tune with the global changes 
.affecting our world. * 

1. First, liberal studies will have to expand, as It has begun to In recent years, 
to Include global history; the rich array of civilizations and cultures that make up 
the human family and Its past rather than a harrow preoccupation with the west. 
These stories of other peoples however, have to be told from the point of view of 
valid experiences In human living and not be used for propaganda or exploitation 
purposes. 
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2. Second, liberal studies will have to break the chains of rationalism and utili- 
tarianism that have gripped It, especially In recent times. Instead of presenting the 
confrontation with the great human issues primarily as an exercise In historical nota- 
tion, scholarly critique or thinly veiled elitism, it Is Important to lay bare the Inner 
struggles of philosophers, musicians, artists, pbets and scientists. It Is necessary to 

* show the sources of their inspiration beyond the purely rational; their failures and 
successes In trying to reveal ordor In the universe through their art, and how they 
were Influenced by the social/political dynamics of their' own social milieu. Most 
Important; however, Is that students feel drawn Into the same struggles so that In the 
% process their own capabilities to sense the wonder of the universe Is strengthened and 
their own dreatlve talents are a/oused and coaxed Into expression. The professional 
need* to h/l soon not as someone who sets standards for taste and aesthetic feeling, but 

v « ... lh » .* v., w . pu„. .. .,„„ g ,„ »■ 

3. And third, liberal studies must open Itself to the mystical roots of knowledge. 
-Profound thinkers In every civilization have known there are two pathways to knowl- 

3 edge.i One path Is rational discourse In which we compare, contrast, abstract, define 
and argue from premise to conclusion. This Is a more or less indirect way of knowing 

, because we have to laboriously analyze, study and deduce. _ The sfecond way happens 
when the veil of reality drops momentarily and we see directly to the very essence of 
things. This way is often called a peak experience or religious inspiration. When It 

, happens, the rational mind Is still and there Is an Immediate penetration to the essential 
nature of reality. * 

*> 

A utilitarian society only honors the rational method thereby severely limiting the 
possibilities for the more profound second kind of knowing. An expanded liberal arts 
education would honor this other mode oC knowing once again and be committed to Its 
development and appreciation. 

If liberal stdd^os could be opened In these ways, much of the current debate 
surrounding vocational and liberal education would eventually vanish. An Integration of 
the theoretical and the practical, the fine arts and the mechanical arts, the abstract 
t and tho concrete, would lead to ah emphasis on the humane art of living. A life of 
learning is no enemy to a life of action. To achieve such a praxis however, will 
^ require teachers who have experienced this praxis and formal curricula that encourdge 
applied learning In real life situations Within ttfe community. 

» 4 

But now. Where Hoes l eisure fit Into this picture? Does it have a vital place? Or 
Is it something to" be addecf on as merely another activity the educated person engages 
in'' from time to time? Such Is the conclusion utilitarianism draws. Leisure is any 
activity done In our free time that rests us from the various obligations of our everyday 
world.^ Its purpose Is to distract and amuse us so we can return to our obligations and 
bet teMper form our tasks, feetsure* thus, Is a useful activity one performs In some time 
block and from which one draws both profit and pleasure. 

Thli way of looking at Jelsure shows how far utilitarianism has pervaded our social 
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to free oneself from the necessity of having to work — not necessarily to free oneself 
from work but the necessity of having to work. Leisure was an attitude of mind, a 
condition of the soul* the doing of something completely foe Its own sake; something 
which In Its doing was Its own reward. Leisure therefore, bore no relationship to time. 
One couldn't schedule leisure. (The Idea of "leisure time" would have seemed an 
absurdity to the ancient world.) Moreover, leisure said something about one's charac- 
ter and Ideals. And surprisingly , (as far as the modern mJod Is concerned) the 
highest aspects of leisure were felt to«be prayer and celebration ! 

These older meanings of leisure nf$ almost unintelligible today as Is clear from the 
familiar statement one hears so often that young people need to bo trained "to use their 
leisure time productively" — an outcome hardly desirable even If possible. 

Everything must have a purpose and a function In our civilization. The possibility 
that one might engage In some activity for the sheer pleasure of the activity Itself ^wlth. 
no further expectations or ulterior motive, seems foreign to our culture unless It can* bo 
rationalized into activities that rest us or Improve us In some way. The possibility that 
one might do something In which one has dropped one's' preconceptions of what must 
follow. In which one Is open, receptive, spontaneous, playful, harboring no hidden 
agendas and Is non-programmed— seems like a waste of time to today's mind. 

And yet this Is precisely where leisure begins In the more ancient view. Recreation 
and entertainment rest us from our work but we work to enter Into leisure — not the 
other way around. The further posslbllltyjhatflyiere are certain activities that must be 
done for their own sake If they are to be authentic (prayer, music, poetry, etc.) also 
escapes us, so attuned are we that even these activities must have some purpose 
beyond themselves. Small wonder then tha\ there Is so much disease! In a society that 
substitutes recreation and entertainment for authentic leisure. j 

It would seem a miracle Indeed If the" essence of this older notion of leisure could 
be recovered In our time without Its aristocratic Ideals and Institution of slavery. A 
culture like ours that marches to the tick of the clock and Is attuned to the pulse of 
the machine; a culture dominated by a work ethic and utilitarianism; that honors Intel- 
lect and rationality as the only pathway to knowledge; that prides Itself on Its mass 
consumption appetites and desire for bigness — such a culture hardly seems the seed 
ground for the older attitude toward leisure. 

1 And yet, something of this sort may be In the very process of happening. Much 

disenchantment with the superlndustrlal dream and much concern over the social casu- 
alties of th[p dream have surfaced In recent decades. Outrage at bureaucratic 
Impersonallzatlon and anger at the huge Institutions that control more and more of 'our 
lives have Increased steadily. Moreover, each year greater numbers of people seek out 
alternative life styles and alternative experiences to raise their consciousness. Perhaps 
It Is too soon to assess these movements but one Is tempted to believe that on the one ~ 
hand more people are beginning to reject Madison Avenue definitions of human hap- 
piness and on the other are saying there Is more to them than our materialistic culture 
says there Is. This conclusion Is clearly In accord with the global changes previously 
discussed. A recovery of the older essence of leisure then becomes a distinct pos- 
sibility. 

But how would this happen since we are not likely to throw out right away our 
attitudes toward the work ethic and utilitarianism? The answer lies In the- basic notion * 
of work. If we accept the Idea of a work to do In life, then In the struggle to find out 
who one Is one will develop some competencies. I.e., do some things well that one can 
esteem In one's own eyes and In turn be esteemed by others. Certainly, then. In 
disclosing who one Is, one can expect to obtain some satisfaction and Contentment In 
what one can accomplish. It Is precisely here that the door opens to leisure. For a 
contented person 4s In a position to engage In many activities for their Own sake. 

Developing a leisure society then does not mean creating a massive . recreation 
Industry to find ways to keep people occupied constructively when away from their 
jobs* This Is the utilitarian approach of superlndustrlallsm. A leisure society becomes 
possible If the people In that Society have the opportunity to find a work to* do In life. 
This does not mean there are no )obs, because many )dbs can be happily discharged as 
long as the people who have these jobs also have a work to do In life. The larger the 
number of people however, who only have )obs indicate*^ how far a culture Is from a ' 
true leisure society. For people who only have jobs are In need of Institutionalized 
recreation. They must be kept busy and amused or they will always be ready to erupt 
Into violence. • 

The relationships between a true liberal arts and vocational education experience 
ara now easy to see. The Integrated curriculum helps one to discover a work to do*ln 
Ufa In which one can do something well, and therefore the capacity to be contented 
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and to enter Into truo leisure In the process of discovering one's work to do ono will 
learn experientially to love knowledge and beauty (and why ono so lovos) and at the 
same tlmo bo ablo to translate sfrttpt ono knows Into practical ovoryday tasks and living. 
Both liberal art* and vocational/ training thon can load to contontment and personal 
satisfaction: Jfie great door to ^Isure. • What bocomes crucial Is to Identify the skills 
necessary for young poople to havo thoso experiences; skills that extend across the 
ontlre literacy spectrum from, tho psycho-motor to the mystical. 



Literacy for the Now Age; What Will « 
it Mean to be Educated? 

In the' following I will touch only briefly on' a numbor of aroas of literacy thdt 
seem critical for the Now Ago wo appoar to be on the vorge of entering. I won't 
discuss these aroas In any rigid order of Importance or try to suggest what a Now Age 
curriculum might look llko. Instead, tho following are meroly some examples of the kind 
of literacy that soem to be consistent i with tho groat global forcos moving us Into tho 
21st contury. 'Let me add that the facets of literacy I will describe do not rofor to 
what noeds to be loarned somotlnte In tho futuro — but rathor what I believe^ needs to bo 
a part of today's educational procoss, 

Low Energy Technojoqlos. E^ery student ought to havo an Intimate knowledge of 
windmills ~ solar cells, fish farms, methano generators, comporting toilets, wave pumps 
and the other low onorgy tools that can bo usod for food and onorgy production. 
Theso tools can bo made relatively ^noxppnslve and thereforo widely available. They 
aro easy to share, repair and uso; are safe, non-violent to the onvlronflent and en- 
courago decentralized, self-sufficient systems. Use of these tools shortens the gap 
betwoen producer and consumor and -replaces tho very vulnerable hlghronergy loops 
that have become so muc^pt part of the suporindustrlal society. In certain Instances, 
these tools represent older technologies (e.g., windmills, solar healers, solar ovens) 
that havo been modernized and mado more- efflclontr. In other Instances, these low 
' onergy tools are new (o.rj., solar colls, wave frumps, etc.). By combining tho 
inqjdjrni/od old with the rocontly developed new, Jn concort with minicomputers and 
other electronic control dovlcos-«-theso low energy ^systems bocome highly practical for 
our tlmos. / 

In the more distant future/ some clean, Inexhaustible and Inexpensive' source of 
baslt* energy may bo found. >^f5ut for the foreseeable future, a comprehensive under- 
standing of tho low energy fools .will be essential to\pormlt the transition away from an 
over dependence on high-energy technologies and non-ronewable energy sources| 
Moreover, oven with an Inexhaustlblo source of basic energy, the use of decentralized 
low enorgy tools powerod by this energy will, from the human standpoint, still be 
preferred over hugh centrallzod facilities for production and distribution of food and 
other necessary commodities. 

Thero are many additional kinds of low energy tools that would be found useful In 
other areas of living. For Example, It will be a common experlonco for literate people 
to rosponslbly share and teach ono another about the tools of healing. Tho same will 
be true for the low enorgy tools of learning, in short, being able to use low onorgy 
tools In all aspoctjs of llfo wiil be an essential part of literacy for the future, 

« People Loyalties* Helping people to develop loyalties to each other more than to 

largo~InsrHuUons wHl be a fundamental part of New Age literacy. This means bringing 
hack a lot of old fashioned virtues such as honesty, integrity, faithfulness, keeping 
promises, cooperation, trust; tho belief that people are basically happier when they can 
care for and dopond on one ahothor; tho belief that enduring human functions cannot 
be given ovor to huge technologies arid anonymous Institutions without destroying the 
vory life and hoart of a culture, 

Desjre to Personally^ Make. People cannot ever bo totally sol f-»*ufflc lent but they 
can learn to" person allyT niaTte or do more often, Instead of having a constant reliance, on 
the pre-packaged services of htlge Institutions. I mean here an Instinctive, habitual 
•nttltudo In which one's first response^hen a problem presents Itself Is to ask what one 
can do or make (or what "we" can do or make) to solvo that problem, 

Kew Reajlty Constructs. As I mentioned earlier, we need new ways of looking at 
reaMfty TF we^ are TnTiJhderstand our global Interdependences, discern the emerging 
syntheses of knowledge, and touch Into the energies thdt are even now streaming from 
our coming vision of the future, What will these New Age constructs be? Spaceship 
Earth? Planetary Citizenship? Cosmic Health? (An awareness that health means being 
In harmony with one's spirit, mind, emotions and physical body; that all physical 
disease Is but a symptom of and clue to a doeper Internal disharmony,) The develap- 
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ment and teaching of concepts, metapnor*;— Ai^d analogies appropriate to the New . Age 
are probably the most exciting challenges In all of education today. 

Knowledge and Skills to Usji Organizations , Unlike the past when one or two 
Institutions dominated the cultural scene, today we live In a society of organizations. 
Everytlme we Identify an Important social task we Immediately attempt to Institutionalize 
this task. Increasingly we give to large organizations the discharge of all Important 
social responsibilities. Modern organizations thus exert enormous Influence on our 
lives. They shape our behavior, largely determine the quality of life and become one 
of the primary ways for social control and social change. Most of us spend most ofanjr 
time In, Interacting with or dependent on organizations to provide our options for j<Ps, 
mobility, health, education, recreation and other services. In many respects, organi- 
zations have become our primary environment much as land and nature were the primary 
environment for pro-modern peoples. 

To cope with these organization*, to reduce their size, to decrease our chronic 
dependency on thern, to redirect their power d nd Influence, so that institutions can 
genuinely contribute to human noods--tomorrow's educated person will have to thor- 
oughly understand everything about organizations and how to use them with the same 
facility the craftsman of yesterday used his or her tools. 

FuJ ure Cogniti on, I moan here an ability to contemplate the future (one's own and 
that or the larger society and world) In as natural and comfortable a fashion as one 
thinks about the past and prosont. 

Self-defined Work. As r previously mentioned, a self-defined work to do In lifers 
markodly different fhan merely having a Job or an occupation. Tomorrow's educated 
person will understand clearly this difference and be able to describe what his or her 
work to do hrt life Is—tentatively and In general terms at first durlnn the early years, 
but progressively In more detail and depth as maturity comes. 

Lei sure as ^he C enter 0 f L ife. Tomorrow's educated person will fully understand 
what~TeTsure means, ~how leisure differs "^njmcecreatlon and entertainment and how 
leisure relates to work and job. The llteraterrrdlvldual will perceive leisure to he the 
center of life, the very basis of culture; that It is only when one Is In leisure the most 
profound truths can bo seen; and finally, that sickness always comes to one deprived 
of leisure for any length of time. 

The Capacity to be Centered. In the superlndustrlal consciousness.. Inordinate 
weight is placed on rational* ways to know. In the New Age, rationality will have an 
Important place, but It will be balanced and complemented by one's Intuitive faculties. 
Essential training therefore will be to help people learn how to quiet the Intellect and 
opon up to their Inner self; a development of one's poetic and Irrational ways to know. 

U nity of All Reality . This capacity to be centered Is also crucial for helping 
people see the unity or all reality; how alt things are connected and Interrelated; how 
the health of our natural environment Is Involved with the health of our body and 
spirit; how our social, economic, political and psychic world are Interwoven. The edu- 
cated person In the New Age will readily understand what Francis Thompson meant In 
his poem when he spoke of the connection between a falling leaf and a distant star. 

^ on g Term Pers pectives . Having future cognitive skills, discovering a wor)< to do 
In life, being able to enter Into true lelsure--permlts people to bring long term social, 
economic, environmental and spiritual perspectives to personal and social decision 
making. In the New Age gone will be the emphasis on short term gains and crass 
situational ethics that was so much a part of tho superlndustrlal worldvlow. 

Openness to Ne w Revelat ion. It will be a fundamental part of tomorrow's literacy 
to understand 4Bere Is an ongoing revelation about- the ultimate questions of human 
existence, I.e., no final answers have been given to the questions: whore^dld I come 
from j where am I going, and why am I here? Not only can we discover new answers to 
old questions but we can understand the Old questions In new ways. 

Mobility of Consciousne ss. Perhaps one of the most Important Illuminations 
brought to us by modern science Is that our everyday sensory experiences are quite 
unreliable In many fundamental matters. Seemingly hard matter Is composed largely of 
space. The thortast distance between two points In the heavens Is a curved line. 
Parallel lines don't converge at a distance as our eyes tell us. We perceive reality In 
other words, through empirical senses that both distort and restrict our awareness of 
What exists, A trickle of consciousness Is all we seem to have In our three dimensional 
prison except for those occasional moments when creative flashes and peak experiences 
allow us for the moment to see things as they really are. 
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The capacity for Increasing this trickle of consciousness however fa vory great for 
we can loarn to use, our consciousness to tuno Into, feel and understand Mho energies of 
the realities that surround us. In tho Immediate future, the more advanced educated 
person will bo able to use his or her consciousness to tuno Into the energy of a tre$. a 
rock or <in animal; music, a painting, tho energy behind words— and In tho process 
begin to dlscovor tho knowledgo contained In each. Future resoarch with plants and 
animals, for Jnstanco, will probably bo*done largely by projecting one's consciousness 
Into tho anlmJJ or plgnt and studying thulr systoms | n living color and motion. 



£^cofulrf8ss. There Is an old saying that a nation which hates/ war will never 
find peace. Jjf U only a nation that loves poace that will really find peace. And the 
samo thing can bo said about Individuals. Only people who love peace will find It. 
Peace Is an Internal stato; n(fi a place, but somothlng. you carry within you;,, a condition 
of the soul, an attitude of harmlossness toward all, The educated person of tomorrow 
will be a lover of poace, will oman«te radiations of peaco and draw peaceful energies to 
hlrnsolf or herself. I believe one of the most powerful tosts of one's literacy In the 
futuro will bo tho depth to which peacofulness and a lovo for peaco have penetrated a 
porson's bolng. 

i£™ a pd Service. Ru * lno Hnal litmus tost for the educated person In the* Hew 
Age will he the extent love of others and service to others Is actualized In one's life. 
The lovo thus oxprossed will pot be mere sontlmentallsm or emotional caring. Rather In 
Its most complete form It will be a fuHy dotached and Impersonal love; a lovo above 
petty passions, ogo entanglements and selfish urges; effortless In Its flow; deeply 
sonsltlvo to another's noeds, discriminating, and capable of seeing all sides of an Issue 
so tho most practical advlco may be ghvon. 1 Fr%m such love Inevitably comes a deep 
deslro to servo others; to share one's talents, one's tlmo and one's resources; to qlve 
so that othors may grow and realize their humanity. 

Such love and servlco pt\U be Ideals to strive for even though the pathway be 
long. Still, tho goals of loVo and sorvlco will be the center of all that makes and 
sustains the ilterato person. Lovo and service will thus become tho hallmarks of 
literacy, the purposes of all humane education, and the criteria for evaluating the 
V*^sijccess of any oducatlonal experience. 

Wany other knowledge, attitudes and skills will of course also be needed Including 
reading, math, science, and so forth plus a host of practical technical skills. While my 
list Is Incomplete and only suggestive of whet tomorrow's educated person might be like, 
I hopo It at least Indicates a literacy spectrum that extends from the psycho-motor the 
cognitive and affective, to the mystical. To focus only on one end of the spectrum as 
we have traditionally dono In education, will bo soen as dangerously narrow and leading 
to the development of Illiterate, dysfunctional* people. The educated person of the 
future will neod to bo well Integrated across tho entire spectrum and well developed at 
each point along tho spectrum. 

While not a saint tfy any means, the llteTatC'Indlvldual will clearly be a more 
caring, aware, and sensitive person,* someone less drawn to newness anft bigness for Its 
own sake; less subject to propaganda and political coercion; someone who demands 
quality products and quality Interpersonal relationships; someone globally conscious, 
ocologlcally sonsltlvo and committed to International Justice" and cooperation; and cer- 
tainly somoone who rofuses to condone race bias, sex role storeotVpInq and artificial 
age barriers. 

Helping to develop this kind of educated person will be the primary task and 
challengo confronting us as a society during the coming decade*. How we might do this 
Is not fully clear but the energies already available to assist us and the Urgency to 
accomplish our task will be powerful motivators. As a focusing point, a career educa- 
tion appropriate for the great world drama In progress gives us an excellent' oppor- 
tunity to hasten the transition. t 

Naturally, a process of formal education rather different from what we have today 
will be required. Certainly there would have to be a restructuring of a great deal q/ 
the absent content and organization of knowledge, a basic reordering of our values* 
towar^younq people, and a fundamental alternation of the current mocfal of schooling. 

There Is no reason however, why every child cannot be involved In liberal studies 
arid develop a marketable skill before graduation from any secondary type school. 

A New Career Curriculum 

Even today's schools could teach young people^such things as fl) how to use basic 
tools and make ordinary house and car repairs, (2) Job Interviewing techniques, (3) 
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personal financial planning, (4) general attitudes and behaviors found helpful to main- 
tain employment — and at the .same time most secondary schools could have programs In 
which the school farves as a middleman to offer both paying work opportunities as well 
as chances for social service responsibilities In the community. 

What Is needed Is a unity artd synthesis of curricula rather than an arbitrary 
division Into vocation and academic components with Its economic and class distinctions. 
The young person who has always worked with his or her mind but has no sonse of the 
workplace or physical tools. Is as dysfunctional for the future as the young person who 
knows a trade but lacks a global awareness, an appreciation of the past, or who lacks 
an Intimacy with the great masterpieces of art, music and philosophy. 

What Is ossentlal Is to develop a curriculum that carl^holp young people find a 
work to do In life. Such a curriculum will have long term objectives because dis- 
covering who one Is, Is a gradual process of exploration and Zinfoldment; of gradually 
uncovering and' testing one's latent talents a\id Interests. By Yts very nature, this sort 
of curriculum must combine what we today call academic and vocational training within 
dn expanded liberal arts base. On the vocational slde% on© must know about different 
•occupations and be able to experience what Is done In these occupations If personal 
Interests and talents are to surface. On the academic side, one needs to know some- 
thing about history and philosophy and art If one Is to understand the forces that 
drive ono Inwardly and Jmpel one from without. In both cases students are discovering 
who they aro and finding a space In which they can wrestle with llfo and disclose 
themselves* f 

This kind of curriculum has not been created yet In New Age terms but educators 
can begin to work with Its spirit and try to clarify Its theoretical goals and practical 
objectives. Several tests of the quality of a school's efforts would be If students 
undersiwftfl: (I) the differences between work, job, recreation and leisure, (2) that 
ono's work and ono's job may not be the same In life, I.e., that one need feel no guilt 
or anxiety If what one does Is not the same as the way one supports oneself. And one 
may have many Jobs but only orfe work or career which one comes to understand slowly 
and progressively , (3) that a work to do. In life Is an expression of who the person 
understands himself or herself to be, and W that the end result of a work to do Is to 
provide love and service to others. 

Thus, to simply add a career education component to a school curriculum ma^ be a 
good beginning approach to create bridges between the .old and the new curricula— but 
such a component should not be seen as a substitute for the Integrated approach I haver 
tried to describe. Finding a work to do In flfe^then becomes the central organizing 
theme for all. currlcular and extracurricular activities. This Includes all activities of 
relaxation, spontaneity and leisure for there^arf certain parts of oneself that Cannot be 
nown unloss one can relax In the deep nourishment of leisure. (Properly understood, 
loSa^ire becomes the overall organizing theme for all education. Finding a work to do Is 
th*^ the pathway or Introduction to leisure. For some time however, In our civilization 
wo may find It easier to speak to people about finding, a work as the basic theme, 
rather than lelsuraU Career education (finding a work tq do In life) can truly become 
a bridge betweeiutfchodt and wdfkl However, not a sequential bridge as It Is now*, but 
a brldgo with ma/iy *5pans that Integrate school and work a;n>und an evolving career. 



Conclusion 
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Tomorrow's educated person will be a rather unique kind of person In human 
affairs. Not a saint or mystic by any means because tome of the cussedness of human 
nature will no doubt be with us for a long time to come* Nevertheless, the literate 
Individual will be someone much more In tune with themselves, their natural environ- 
ment, their fellow human beings and their physical, emotional, mental and spiritual 
worlds. Jffha* Is truly exciting about the new literacy Is that It Is not reserved just for 
young pfople or for future generations but Is o'pen to anyone In the present who 
sincerely wishes to touch Into Its energies. 

In closing, I offer the Image of a group of Native American Indians hollowing out a 
canoe. As they work, they chant a song, the words of which alve the directions for 
hollowing out the caxtoe and at the same time are a prayer to God, What a marvelous 
example of an Integrated life and process of education! No arbitrary and contrived 
experience here. Perhaps It will be some time before we develop something as good or 
better but we can at least move down the right pothWey toward tomorrow's literacy and 
ask the right questions. 
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Footnote! 



] \ am Indebted to .Frltjof Capra In hie book The Tao of Phyelca (Berkeley, 
California: Shambhala Publlcatlone, Inc. 1973) for hla very lucid and acnoiarly view of 
the tranaltlon modern-phyalce went through. * J 

2 4 
Again Capra (footnote 3). 

3 For example, aee The Medium, the Myatlc and the Phyelclat by Lawrence Leehan, 
New York: Ballantlne Booka, 1966; Space * Time and Beyond by Bob Toban, 'New York: 
E. P. Dutton an^ Co., 1975; Fabric or the Unlverte by Denla Poetle, New York: 
Crown Publlahera, 1976. 

* The Rooti of Coincidence by Arthur. Koeatler. New York: Vintage Booka, 1972. 

'it la not appropriate to give a lengthy bibliography here but the following are of 
apeclal Intereat. Life after Life ^JlPnfHiond A. Moody, Jr. New York: Bantam 
Books/ 1 976; Reflection a on Lira AlsjrLlfe by Raymond A. Moody, Jr. New Yor>: 
Bantam Booka, 19>7; Photographing the Non-material World by K. Johneon. N|p 
York: Hawthorn Booka, Inc., 1975. ' " 

6 We will probably dlacover however, that the new modela will bear atrlklng 
reaemblance to more ancient tradHlona. 

7 Pltlrlm Sorokln In The Baalc Trenda of Our Tlmea (New Haven, Conn.f College 
and Unlverelty Presa, 196*) dlecuaeee thli well. " 

_ * 

8 See Fred Polak'a pioneering work The Image of the Future , Eleevler, 1972. And 
for a more recent treatment, Imag es Of 5, n ^. Futu _ rt; _T ht T . wtnty ~? r !* c * nturv y 
and Beyond . Robert Bundy (ed.) Buffalo/ New York: Prometheue Freee, 1976. *~ 

Ba l find Thomaj Creen'a analyala of work, )ob and lelaure very helpful. See 
Work, leisure and the American Schoola . New York: Random Houae, 1966. , 

9 Thla Hating pretty well followa Daniel Bell's description of the purpoeea of liberal 
arta In The Reforming of General Education . New York: Columbia UntveYelty Preea, 

1966. , 

10 Walter Kerr haa an excellent treatment of thla ehlft of utllltacfantem In The 
Decline of Plea aura . Naw Yqrki Slmtfn a.nd^Schuater, 1962. 

t^See The Academic Revolution by Chrletopher Jencke and David Rlaaman (New 
York: Doub^eday and Company, 1966) for a thorough treatment of the tranafbrmatlon of 
American higher education during thla century. 

12 S6*n* excellent referencee on the nature of lelaure are Green (footnote 8a|j 
Of Time Work^nd Lelaure by S*baetlan da Graxla. New Vprk: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, )9M;»" Lalaure trie Baala of Culture by Joaef P1e|W. New York: Pantheon 
Booki, \W2.\ 

13 l have described In some detail the character latlca of a auperlnduatrlal aoclety In 
"Social Visions and Educational Puturee H . Phi Dajta Happen , September, 1976. 

^Two boWa that make thla point very clearly are Toole for Conviviality by Ivan 
llllch. Naw York: Harper 6 Row, 1973; Small Is Beautiful by IS. K Schumacher, New 
York:, Harper 6 Row, 1973. . ' " 

15 See The Age of Discontinuity 'by Peter Drucker, New York: Harper I Row 
Publlshera, 19**. s ~~ 
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Manpower policy is not new In the United States. It was crystallized probably 
most concretely, In the early 196Q's by the Manpower Development and Training Act „ 
( t MDTA), In response tcf what many people perceived as the sorlous threat of auto- w 
matlon. Automation, according to the conventional wisdom of the day, would throw 
people out of work, who would then require masslvo dose|,of retraining, MOT A 
therefore was not focusedyan tho economically disadvantaged. Rather, It was focused 
on the worker TrT need of "retraining , because he or sjie was going to be technologically 
unemployed. Hard on the heels of MDTA camo the War on Poverty ,#and the Civil 
Rights legislation: Jhose dual movements of the mid 60's that began to channel our 
whole' public policy direction toward working wltfc the disadvantaged and working 

\ particularly with minorities. A myriad of manpower program activities developed as part 
of the War on Poverty package: the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps, the 
Concentrated Employment Program, Operation Mainstream, New Careers, .. .and so on. 
By the end of the 60's, there were over 10,000 manpower graining program contracts 
oporated by the federal government, mostly by the^Departmerlt of Labor, but Including 
other fedoral agencies as well. In the late 60's, Dan Krleger at Michigan State 
University published a now-famous diagram demonstrating the Rube Goldberg cr|s|-cros« 
currents of program activities that were being administered and supposedly managed by 
' the Federal Government at that time. As contractor. The Federal Government was 

making the decisions about who ought to bo served and the most appropriate mode In 
which they should be sorved. The federal government then translated those decisions 
Into contracts with local vendors to deliver the services. It Is certainly not clear who, 
. If anyone, was held accountable for outcome* In those days. The fact of the matter Is 
that there was very little management; thero was very little determination of outcomes. 
Some evaluation studies were mounted, and after a few years, there was growing con- 
census that this unwieldy morass did not constitute a well-managed national manpower 
system. In 1969, 1970, and 1971, there were several efforts made In Congress to try 
and pull this training activity together Irvto something more comprehensive and compre- ** 
henslble. But tKe early efforts were aborted, What finally evolved, In 1972, was a 
firm acknowledgement that Washington may not be the fount of all knowledge and wis- ' 
dom. There was gene raj agreement that local governments might better understand 
their local markets problems, might belter determine their appropriate mix of services 
and their local vendors of demonstrated effectiveness, v 

What finally emerged Ss part of the Nixon administration's New Federalism, was the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, now popularly (or unpopularly) 
known as CETA. CETA was signed Into law December 18, 1973, to be Implemented the 
following July 1. At the cornerstone of this leglslaton wes the recognition that local 
governments were going to have accountability for the funds that were to be distributed 
by formula* afid the outputs of their locally determined mix of services. Grantsmenshlp, 
was no longer as fashionable or as necessary as It once was. Of course, grantsmenshlp » 
will never be out of style as long as there Is any discretionary mce>ey around. But In 
CETA law, the percentage of funds (0 be distributed by formula and the percentage 
earmarked for discretionary distribution was spelled out, and the buO< of the funds 
were to be distributed by formula. It's Important to be eware of this whole formula 
phenomena, particularly with the new emphesls on block grants. There 1 *, something 
about the concept of block grants that Is very seductive. . .less paperwork, less admin- 
istrative headaches, etc, The potential problem Is that If the block grants ere not 
constructed by formula factors that target funds to areas of need, we're going to watch 
that money move dleectly to the new population centers In the sunbelt. If the only , 
r variables factored Into formulas are concerned with .population, and we do not Include 
' variables that speiik to low Income, thet speak to unemployment, that speak to the 
degree*of disability that we are^rylng to\|ddresi, then the block grants will not really * 
address needs. That's an extremely Important consideration to be aware of In any public 
dlologuo about block, grants. 

That Is one of the Issues that has v created political dispute about the CETA system 
almost from the day It was born. Initially, CETA was to be a decategorliecf and 
decentrallied system administered through 402 prime sponsors. A Prime Sponsor Is any 
local government that has at least 100,000 residents under Its jurisdiction. After much ' 
political debate 100,000 was the agreed cut-off point. Some people In New England 
wanted sponsorship scaled tiown to 2,500. some bla city mayors wanted It up to halt a 
million. A political compromise was finally eg react to. The money was to go from the 
federal government directly to local govet^men> by v formula factors that take Into con- 
sideration the number of low Income residents; and the numbers of unemployed. It Is 
Important to understand that when these formulas are constructed, government com- 
puters work day and night to distribute the printouts to Congressional committee*. 
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Each member of Congress Immediately looks to see how much his home district gets. If 
Lhey don't think their home district gets "a falr^share" , the formula get^ reworked, So 
\h« construction of the formulas Is very often a complex political process. The other 
half ofithe description of $fTh was "decategorlzed. " That means the federal tovern- . 
ment will not mandate; that tUnds shall be spent off the Neighborhood Youth Corps, on 
vocational education, * or remedial education, or work experience or any specific program 
activity. It 1$ saying; Here Is the money .. .determine what your local labor-market 
needs are. . .determine who ne£ds service. . .determine \he mix of services. . .determine 
the vendors, ^ut we wHI hold you responsible for the outcomes. Is this putting the 
money on the stump andflwalklng awaV and letting local governments do what they, want? 
Is this revenue sharing? Is this special purpose revenue sharing? The first year of 
CETA the feds couldn't decide. „ Their attitude toward the local prime sponsors was— M * 
It's t^elr money; they're going to be held responsible for the outcomes, let's not tell 
them what to do." By the* second year It was: "Hey*) wait a minute, this Is money 
administered by the federal government, we do hav£ some responsibilities here.'' 
Increasingly over the years the federal presence has become stronger, and stronger, 
and stronger. y 

But on July 1, 1971, the new decentralized, £jecategorltted manpower policy process • 
started. Local governments thought they had an empty stage; no key players had been 
assigned roles by legislation. Many prime sponsors thought „the^ could* create an 
| entirely new ballgame. Of course, the fact of the matter was they cduldn't. There 
j 1 were many Institutional players already on stage, who were out to claim their piece of * 

the action. School systems, the state employment service, community colleges, employer 
\ groups, organized labor ,.. .everyone was byipg for a share of the CETA funds. 
Understandably, there was a lot of jockeying around to see how this local agenda-#thls 
local mix— this local employment and training system would be constructed. It Is 
Important to remember that It Is a different mix and a different system In every local 
jurisdiction. So It Is Impossible to describe "THE • CETA PROGRAM" and think you're 
talking about a national CETA programA Because of the local discretion allowed that 
has been described, there are ^75 different program designs and local delivery systems. 

A retrospective review of the 1974-75 economic environment helps to* better under- 
stand today's situation. Six months after CETA Implementation on July 1, 1 97<l the 
country was Struggling with the deep and persistent '71-'75 recession.. The* 
Cdngresslonal response was to pass a major* Public Service Employment Program as a 
new title of CETA. This authorized a new Infusion of funds to be punned through the 
.CETA system. However, contrary to the Original "decategorlZed" manbote, these new 
funds were specifically targeted only for job creation In the public sector. Under the 
economic stimulus package of the Carter Administration passed 2 1/2 years later In May 
t977, the funds tripled, escalating public job creation from 300,000 slots to a level of 
750,000 jobs almost o/Grnlght. In the eyes of the public, Public Service Employment 
(PSE) became synonymous with CETA. In most communities throughout the nation, 
public service job creation beceme the major CETA activity. As a result, the training 
aspects of CETA took a backseat. While Public Service Employment has been an 
Important program activity under C^TA, {certainly the-most visible) It Is not the only 

\ program activity. PSE was created for a special purpose and that was'to combat unem- 
K ployment. The strategy was designed a$ a safety valve to compensate for a sluggish 

s economy was not expanding rapidly enough nor responslvely enough for the structurally 
1 and frlctlonally Unemployed. There were simply not enough jobs In the private sector. 
V Under the PSE scenario, job creation was planned to relieve unemployment on a ~ 
temporary basis by giving people useful public work. Implementation Instructions from 
Washington were "rush, rush, rush." "Qet the people recruited. Make sure they meet 
eligibility criteria. Get them assigned and make sure the work was useful." That task 
was accomplished well In most areas but not as welt In a few others. As Indicated, the 
national emphesls was on speed. There was very little netlonal emphasis on quality, 
and verysjlttle direction for establishing management systems ih prevent abuse. And So 
there wereNpccaslonal abuses. And the abuses became front 'page news. In 1978, the 
?. ea > cl ! l ^ >i , ^ r ^ eit dld a 8tor V on f k raud and abuse In the CE*r*A system. The article was 
distributed to every member of 'Congress and continues to haunt the system to this 
day. Those stories fixed In the public mind a negative Image of CETA. Even though 
the culprit was Some selectively mismanaged Public Service Employment programs 
administered by CETA prime Sponsors, the Image of CETA became tainted In every 
community. 

This negative environment led to the exceedingly restrictive 1978 amendments to 
the original CETA legislation. These amendments totally redirected the program ancT^ - 
moved It dramatically away from Its original decategorltyi nature. The law now man- 
dated service exclusively to the economically disadvantaged, as determined by Income 
• and unemployment status. Prior to this, Rockefeller's son could have been eligible for 
CETA (Igally, not morally), as long as he had been unemployed for soven days. 
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So, shirting In 1970, Ct'TA became a highly targeted piece of legislation. 
"Significant segments" of the population became very Important. There Is a list of 
'population Sub-groups enfranchised for Service by CETA that Includes every special 
Interest group awho could get hold of a Congressrqan's oor to get themselves Identified 
In the legislation. Veterans, offenders, handicapped, displaced homemakers, youth, 
people with limited English speaking ability, the elderly, and many other groups now 
felt entitled to those CFTA funded services. The pressures on local government to 
„ begin to serve ever growing numbers who felt "entitled" to those services became a 
very severe pressure^wlth which To cope. At the same time, the new amendments 
mandated management s^st^ms that were long overdue: eligibility verification systems, 
fiscal ^accountability systems, management information systems, moiHtorlng systems were 
now required as cortlflcflDio ovldencds of good management. 

Another^miortant thrust of the 1978 amendments was the .Increasing emphasis on 
community based organizations ,{ CBO) as dolivery agents. These CBO's apparently were 
perceived to have greater ompathy with the population sub-groups that were to be 
served. The prime sponsors were pressured Into having a largo percentage of the local 
delivery system contracted to community based organizations, often without the 
nncessary fiscal and dita management safeguards in place. Toda/Aaftor tho fact, the 
audit prooss is rahrtnX issuos of questioned costs and audit exceptions and these com- 
munity based organizations do not have the non-CETA resources to settle the claims. 
So tho prime sponsor (i.e., local government^ has to assume responsibility and liability. 
That Is the uncomfortable and unpopular predicament that many local governments aro . 
facing today. 

The third major policy shift In 1978 was a move toward a recognition of the need 
for national performance standards within a decentralized system. The negotiating 
process has been delicate anoV an Interesting compromise Is being proposed for 1982 
which will Ljctor In local options and local economic Conditions to achieve the national 
goal of Emplacement and higher Income. For prime sponsors to survive on a day to 
day and year to ye<ir basis, they must be very aware that we operate In a political 
environment. Decisions are made by elected officials at every level of government^ 
based on what thoy porcolve *to bo activities and outputs they can defend. So our 
survival is depencjent upon producing! doslrable outcomes and making It k n own that we 
aro producing them. I think one Is as Important as the other. From trie Inception of 
our prime sponsorship In Baltimore, wo havo had a public Information* office whose job It 
Is to crystallize what wo do, make It known, and Invito people from the HIM over to see 
how and what we are doing. Congressional staff are key people In the legislative 
process. If they see what we're doing and understand what we're doing, that can get 
translated into Important legislative proposals. I consider It a very Important part of 
my. job to make sure the people In Washington are well-informed about what we're doing 
and about how well It works. Mayor Schaefer, who I am proud to work for, IS over In 
Washington now trying to point out to Congress what the Impacts of the Reagan budget 
proposals will mean to our city. Mo starts his presentation by saying; "I want to 
thank yon for what you have done for my city. Baltimore has undergone a renais- 
sance. It was a dying city ten years ago. It has undergone a physical, spiritual, and 
cultural trims formation . There's no*t a doubt In our minds that we could not have done^ 
that without the kind of Federal funds that, you have glvon us." So the first thing he's 
doing is thanking • them , and the second thing he's doing Is giving them praise for 
having made these wise declslons^jinH the third point Is trying to show them how this 
money has been used. That Is a very Important thing to do, and not enough of us 
understand that. One of the reasons Congressmen don't like revenue sharing and one 
of \Uv reasons Congressmen love special categorical grants is because they can point to 
a special grant award and say? "I did this for this community. I passed this piece of 
legislation, and I got this post office built." With revenue Sharing, they can't point to 
anything specific. The results are too vague and nebulous. That Is one key jeason 
why there Is not a great deal of., support for revenue sharing In Congress because they 
" can't point to something concrete that the>c brought to their communities, That's one of 
the BQlJtlcal prohlemS wo face In block granting. 
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we're at a real crossroads under this new administration. There Is now 
severe^^Wfcnchment . There's now an acknowledgement and a kind of despair that we 
have spent a lot of money trytnq to cope with problems over the last few years and we 
still have the problems. Now the question Is, do we still have the problems because 
the programs have failed or do we have the problems because bur economy and many of 
our Institutions are malfunctioning? Should there be another way of trying to get that 
economy moving* I'm. not qualified to discuss the pros and cons of Supply side econ- 
omics. But we must acknowledge that we are dismantling the support structure on the 
demand side with a hope and j^ayer that the supply side stimulus Is going to work* 
This very sudden and disruptive dismantling of the economic, social, educational and 
health Infrastructure that has been developed over the last *0 y«flrs causes manV of 
us real concern, the dismantling is happening almost overnight under the guise of an 
appropriate response to the electoral mandate. In addition to slashing the '12 budget, 
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recessions and deferral* w ere Imposed on the FY '81 budget. In terms of nubile 
service employment, this came when 350,000 people were still emplpytad. Overnight the 
•hi.Ih . Pf » •P° nMr » h, P h«d to Start dumping people. We are thrusting 3,000 

disadvantaged new workers on the, • Baltimore economy In an 8 week period Two 
hundred fifty people will be laid off each week until June 5. It Is almost unfair to 
expect the private sector to react quickly enough to absorb that large number of people 
In such a short time. And the scenario repeats In community after community across 
the country Moreover we're going to continue to have t6 outlay funds to service 
hese former PSE s, We're golrWiaebe paying unemployment Insurance, and we're qolnq 
to be paying Welfare costs ano*%hlnk we may be facing other social costs as well 
put the die has been «ast and the dismantling Is well underway. 

„ . J*' f ar ,^- C ^ TA '* concern « d ' the dismantling has also reached the youth pro- 

nZ funrtJ 9 J 8 ' ?K 0thtr n eW t L tle added t0 C * TA that 9 ave «P« c,al attention and 
new funding for ^he creation of services for youth. The extra resources for youth 
were part of a growing recognition In this country that we^od a severe youth un- 
m. P ^)T! vu P Kn b !u t H al „ reached lightening proportions of 50* for Blacks aVid 
H spanlcs While the situation was ominous, It also presented a politically potent oppor- 
tunity with strong bipartisan appeal. The Youth Employment and Demonstration Act 
was passed funded with a billion dollars to be administered through the CfcTA funne 
for youth -knowledge development." This was part of the CETA roller coaster ride on 
the way up One of the largest demonstration projects mounted under this new title' 
was called the Youth Incentive Entitlement Program piloted In 17 sites, 7 of which had 
major grants amounting to multi-millions per year. The basic hypothesis to 

nTJhlTVhLT J h8t . £°° r .n ,d ? dr ° P °, Ut ° f Bch ° o1 bacause the * noad ™™V «nd that 
maybe If they had a )ob while In school they would stay there. In addition, for kids 
who had already dropped out of school, If we could somehow get them hooked up with 
an educational process and p job, they might tend to make better workers In the long 
Tu. u we C0U,d sub,,d,zo *°me of those jobs In the private sector, employers 

might be exposed to kids as future workers. . .kids they would not normally hire. So 
•E* IS th,, P r °l ect wa » a guaranteed job for every 16 to 19 year old truly poor 
youth within designated geographic areas In each of the sites. This was a com- 

petitive grant, and Baltimore applied for It and won. We received over 20 million 
dollars a year for the past three years to test the hypothesis. 

Immediately we learned. that we had to design many alternative education proqrams 
because the drop outs did not want to gO back to theV traditional schools. So 8 dif- 
ferent models of alteapatlve education programs emerged to deal with kids at an aston- 
■ nS? ^i n9e ? func " onal levels.* The other Important task was to find useful work for^ 

iiA Vu Mme t,ma ' were ln tHf midst of the huge PSE buildup described 

earner^ The amount of public ob creation and stimulation that was going on In the 
communltKwas unprecedented. *nd as mentioned earlier, for the first time under the 
youth entitlement program, we < 0 uld test subsidizing jobs In the private sector By 
keeping the youth en the public payroll, we could reduce the employer's exposure to 
and cost for workman's compensation, unemployment Insurance, social security etc 
What we wanted and needed for L those kids was the work environment of the private" 
.J 19 d,f " cu,t t° «lmulate. And we wanted employers to take a low-risk look at 
kids hey normally would reject. We were able to get about 250 local employers to 
participate. The Entitlement program Is also a major research effort by the Manpower 
Development and .Research Corporation In New York and Abt Associates. Interesting 
data will be produced for several years to come , n terms of 8choo| r « tent , on (abo ^ 
market participation rates and private sector partnerships. But this proqram Is also 
being eliminated, ^ 

I'm afrajd that my brief description of the politics 'of .Implementing manpower pro- 
grams sounds a bit like * roller coaster ride, with no one a4 the- controls. I can assure 
you at times, It has felt like 1 that. However, we u/^rstahd our prima" rots f « 
uk TV"? " ™ n *V* r *' Brokering local economic anAjtfmmunlty development agendas 
with federal regulations and mandates Is often a delicate balancing act. 

As described In this -paper, the CEtA system Is a very dynamic system that varies 
areatly from community to community. Our best tools are our dollar resources 
(although shrinking) our management systems, and our knowledge of our communities 
that has been learned over the years. These tools allow us to Implement the kind of 
quality program activities that give the community a sense of confidence In this whole 
process. 
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a^oynpiisneci . I thlnk^he city of Baltimore l> fairl y clear I n what we ' re try i ng to get 



Improve worker skills and employablllty 
stabilize neighborhood communities 
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All of our CET/t resources are put Into program activities that support and relnforcat 
those goals. And that's how we were able to get a lot of people to go along and stay 
along with us. * 

We have all suffered frflm the gyrations In national policy over the past seven^ 
years. And as Pve described, £ he CETA system has been on a continual roller coaster,. 
For the years ahead, I think there will be much more emphasis on occupational skill 
training which culminates In job placement In the hopefully expanding private sector. 
Public service employment Is certainly out right now. If supply side oconomlcs don't 
work and we go Into an economic spin, It's entirely possible that something not called 
Public Service Employment but something like It will return. Certainly "work tare" looks 
like aldose relative. But having , s«ne historical perspective, developing political 
antennae, and retaining a commitment to the full development of human capital, helps us 
cope with this c^ark hour. 
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